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Circular Letter addressed to Heads of Institu- 
tions and Departments, to the Boards of 
Faculties, and to Professors and Readers. 

Sir, 

The Hebdomadal Council wishes to place before the 
University the needs of its various Institutions, and of the 
several branches of study and teaching which are carried on 
within its precincts. The Council thinks that the time has 
come when it is desirable to give members of Convocation 
the opportunity of considering and dealing with these needs 
in their relation to one another, and to the general work of 
the University. 

The last attempt to frame a comprehensive estimate of this 
kind was made in the years 1873-75. In May, 1873, a series 
of questions was drawn up by a Committee of Council, and 
addressed to the different Professors and Boards of Studies. 
In 1875 another Committee was appointed to report upon 
the needs of the University in respect of buildings and 
institutions, as well as upon the provision for Professors and 
Teachers. The Report of that Committee, amended in some 
points by the Council, was published in the Gazette of June 8, 
1875. In the following year further inquiries were made, and 
finally in 1877, when the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
Bill was before Parliament, a statement of the Requirements 
of the University was drawn up and published by the Press. 
Many ' of the suggestions then made were adopted by the 
University Commission of 1877. Others were embodied by 
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the Commissioners in Statutes which have not yet tak( 
effect. Meanwhile new wants have made themselves felt, ai 
it is believed that a similar statement would now be useful 
preparing the way for the further development of the Unive 
sity, and would serve to encourage and direct the contributio: 
of those who may desire to be benefactors to learning ai 
science. 

I am accordingly requested to invite you to assist tl 
Council in this matter by supplying it with a statement of tl 
present and prospective needs of the Department or Instit 
tion with which you are connected, or of the subject whit 
you represent. I am to ask you to indicate, as far as the ca 
admits, what you think is the relative urgency of these need 
— having in view the relation of your subject to cogna 
studies, and to the functions of the University as a whole,- 
and to add that such a statement would have additional vah 
if prepared in consultation with the Board of Faculty wil 
which your Department or subject is associated, and with ar 
other University teachers with whom you are in the habit i 
acting. 

I am, &c., 

DAVID B. MONRO. 

l^FeSruary 20, 1902.] 



REPLIES. 

In giving publicity to the statements made in 
answer to this Circular the Hebdomadal Council have 
thought it best not to express an opinion regarding 
the urgency of the several needs thus brought to light. 
And it is hardly necessary to add that in dealing with 
prospective needs it is generally impossible to form 
even an approximate estimate of the new and ever 
increasing wants which the rapidly growing require- 
ments of our time may bring, and indeed in some 
instances (even since these statements were prepared) 
have already brought within view. 

The needs of the University to which attention 
is drawn may be divided into Provision for Buildings 
and Institutions, and Provision for Public Teaching in 
the University. 

A. BUILDINGS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Bodleys Library. 

The most urgent demand- put forward by the Curators, 
and endorsed by the Librarian, is that of additional storage. 
If the plan of an underground chamber were adopted, as 
they are inclined to advise, the estimated cost (including 
shelving immediately needed) is put at :£'9,4oo. 

Other needs of the Library are : the provision of more 
accommodation for readers (the cost of which can hardly be 
estimated) ; the increase of the staff by the appointment of 

B % 
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a third Sub-Librarian, and two or three additional Assis 
tants ; the completion and eventual printing of the Catalogue 
heating, electric lighting, fireproof shutters, restoration of pic 
tures, &c. The incompleteness of the Library in particula 
subjects of study is noticed by the Curators, and by th 
teachers of Philosophy (p. 86). Attention has also bee: 
called to the need of libraries more accessible to student 
(Prof. Oman, p. 113 ; Mr. Evans, p. 159 ; Prof. Gardner, p. 97) 

Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries. 

The Keeper estimates that not less than ;£^3,500 willb 
needed in the near future for additional cases and uppe 
galleries to meet the rapid increase of the Collection; 
Eventually (he points out) it will be necessary to erec 
new Exhibition rooms, Basement rooms for storage, a Coi 
room, and a Lecture Theatre ; also to add to the Librar) 
and to provide a Librarian. (See also Prof. Gardner's lette 
p. 97, and the reply from the Keeper of the Galleries, p. 156.] 

The need of space for extension is also felt by the Com 
mittee of the Picture Galleries (p. 155), and by the Keeper c 
the Hope Collection of Engravings (p. 153). 

Lecture Rooms. 

The want of Lecture Rooms for the use of the publi 
teachers of the University has. long been a matter of th 
gravest complaint, and is dwelt upon in several of the Replie 
notably by the Regius Professor of Greek (p. 94), the Pre 
fessor of Ancient History and Mr. Macan (p. 96), Professoi 
Wilson, Case, and Stewart (p. 86), and the Professors ( 
Mathematics /'d. 6a\ : also hv tVip 'Rnarrl nf +t,= f ii_- 
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proposal of a Divinity School (Dr. Ince, p. la, and Dr. Lock, 
p. 19), and in that of the Board of Faculty of Modern History 
regarding rooms for lectures and seminar work (pp. no, iii). 

Advanced Study. 

The need of encouragement and support for advanced or 
post-graduate study and research is pointed out for Theology 
by Dr. Sanday (p. \^, for Modern History and Law by their 
respective Boards of Faculty (pp. aa, iia). Under this head 
would come the Travelling Studentships suggested by the 
Professor of Anthropology (p. 'j'^. 

Psychological Laboratory, 

The desirability of instituting and maintaining a Laboratory 
for experimental research in the field of Psychology is urged 
by the philosophical Professors, as well as by the Regius 
Professor of Medicine (p. 93), Prof. Gotch (p. 81), and 
Mr. Haldane (p. 9a). The cost is estimated by them at 
£ipoo initial expenditure, and £yao annually. 

University Museum, &c. 

The needs of the various departments of the Museum, 
with those of the Botanic Garden and the University 
Observatory, have been conveniently summarized in the 
Reply of the Board of the Faculty of Natural Science : see 
the tabular statements on pp. ^6^ 37. It will be seen that the 
requirements which have been carefully selected as the most 
urgent at the present time involve a capital expenditure of 
upwards of ;£'33,ooo, and an annual expenditure of ;^3,o5o 
(representing a capital of ;^ioc,ooa). These sums do not 
include the examination rooms and the addition to the 
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Clarehdon Laboratory asked for by the Professor of Experi 
mental Philosophy. They include, however, some of th( 
provision for additional teaching specified below (p. 9). 

The 'future needs' specified in the second tabular state^ 
ment (p. 37) show that a further capital sum of (say) ;£'6o,ooc 
and annual outlay of ;^4,ooo will eventually be necessary 
This estimate does not include the needed augmentation oi 
several Professorships. 

B. PUBLIC TEACHING IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

Professorships. 
Under this heading may be placed (i) Professorships foi 
which provision is made by Statutes not yet in operation, 
(3) new Professorships asked for, (3) Professorships to which 
inadequate stipends are now attached. 

(i) To the first class belong — 

The Professorship of Applied Mechanics : see the 
tabular statement on p. 37, the Reply of Mr. Jervis- 
Smith (p. 77), and the University Statutes, p. >j^. 

The Corpus Professorship of the Romance Languages i 
see the Reply of the Board of Studies for English 
Language and Literature (p. 119), and the Statutes 
p. 9a. 

The Wykeham Professorship of Ancient Historj 
(Statutes, p. loi). 

(3) The chief new Professorships now proposed are — 

A Professorship of Assyrian, by Dr. Driver (p. 16) anc 
Dr. Cheyne (p. ao), supported by the Boards of th( 
Faculties of Theology (p. 11) and Oriental Lan 
guages (p. 103). 
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A Professorship of Mediaeval and Modern Greek, by 

Prof. Bywater (p. 94). 
A Professorship (or Readership) of Art in connexion 

with History, by the Board of the Faculty of 

Modern History (p. 113). 
The restoration of the Taylorian Professorship of 

Modern European Languages is advocated by 

Mr. Sweet (p. 103). 

(3) Among the Chairs for which better endowment is 
called for are — 

Dean Ireland's Professorship : see the Replies from 
the Board of the Faculty of Theology (p. 10), from 
Dr. Sanday (p. 13), and Dr. Lock (p. 18). 

The Professorship of Human Anatomy and the Reader- 
ship in Pathology, now provided from the Common 
University Fund : see the Reply from the Board of 
the Faculty of Medicine (pp. 24, 33). 

The Slade Professorship, to be endowed as a resident 
Chair : see the Replies from the Visitors of the 
Ashmolean (p. 154), and from Prof. Wooldridge, 
Mr. Evans, and Prof. Gardner (pp. 99, 100, i6c). 

The Sibthorpian Professorship of Rural Economy — if 
the subject of Agriculture is taken up seriously: 
see the Memorandum by Prof. Vines (p. 80). 

The new Professorship qf English Literature : see the 
Reply from the Board of Studies (p. 119). 

Other Chairs of which the endowment is regarded as 
inadequate are those of Geology, Zoology, Physics, 
and Experimental Philosophy ; also the Curatorship 
of the Pitt-Rivers Museum : see the Reply from the 
Board of the Faculty of Natural Science (p. 35). 
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Readerships and Lectureships. 
The Replies indicate an almost unanimous desire in the 
University for a large extension of the system of Readerships 
and Lectureships. Following the rough classification of 
subjects adopted in printing the Replies, we may enumerate 
the demands made as follows : 

Theology. 
Readerships in Ecclesiastical History (Board of the Faculty 
of Theology, Dr. Bigg, Dr. Sanday), Liturgiology (B. of F., 
Dr. Moberly, Dr. Sanday), Rabbinical Hebrew (Boards of the 
Faculties of Theology and of Oriental Languages, Dr. Driver), 
New Testament Textual Criticism, unless Dean Ireland's Pro- 
fessorship is increased (B. of F., Dr. Lock), History of Religions 
(Dr. Cheyne : see also Prof. Tylor's Memorandum, p. 7a). 

Law. 

Readerships in Roman and English Law, permanently 
endowed (Board of the Faculty of Law). 

Medicine. 

A Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physiology (included 
under Natural Science on p. 37), a teacher of Pharmacology 
receiving £^^0 a year, an Assistant to the Professor of 
Pathology at £150 a year, provision for instruction in subjects 
bearing on Hygiene, viz. Chemistry, Pathology^ and State 
Medicine: an increase in the stipend of the Litchfield 
Lecturers. 

Natural Science, 

Readerships in Physical Chemistry and in Organic and 
Medical Chemistry, a Demonstrator in Geology and an 
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in Comparative Anatomy. The sums required for these 
purposes are included in the tabular statements on pp. 36, 37. 
Provision is further required for teaching in several branches 
of Anthropology, in particular (i) in Physical Anthropology 
and Racial Ethnography, (a) in the Comparative Study of 
Social and Religious Institutions, (3) in Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy, (4) in the development of Art and Industry. Prof. 
Tylor mentions other subjects which should eventually be 
provided, as occasion allows, with Lectureships or Reader- 
ships (p. 72). 

Ancient History and Archaeology. 

Regular teaching on (i) the Monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria (see above under Professorships) ; (a) the prehistoric 
antiquities of Greece and Italy ; (3) Greek and Roman Epi- 
graphy ; (4) Numismatics ; also lectures on Oriental History 
and the history of the Byzantine Empire (Prof. Pelham and 
Mr. Macan, p. 96, Prof. Gardner, p. 98). 

Modern History. 

Readerships or Lectureships in English Constitutional His- 
tory (cp. Prof. Oman, p. 113), in English Economic History 
(cp. Prof. Edgeworth, p. 117), and in Ecclesiastical History after 
600 A.D. (Board of the Faculty of Modern History, p. iii) ; 
Lecturers in Political .Philosophy and Mediaeval Church 
History (Prof. Oman). 

English. 

A Readership or Lectureship in English Literature, on 
a permanent basjs and in addition to the new Professorship, 
is recommended by the Board of Studies. 



I. 
THEOLOGY. 

Prom the Chairman of the Board of the Faculty of Theology. 

May, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

The Board of the Faculty of Theology have considered 
your Circular Letter of February ao, 190a, with regard to the 
needs of the University, and they have had the advantage of 
seeing the letters which the Professors of the Faculty are 
submitting to you on the subject. 

They recognize that the needs pointed out by the Professors 
are real needs, and believe that the study of Theology would 
be advanced in the University if they could be adequately' 
supplied. But as the Board cannot hope that such good 
fortune lies in the immediate future, they think it well to 
emphasize those suggestions which seem to them to cor- 
respond to the most pressing needs. 

I. They would plead most strongly for the establishment 
of fresh Readerships in such subjects as — 

(a) Ecclesiastical History. 

(b) Liturgiology. 

{c) Rabbinical Hebrew^. 

{d) The Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
3. They also feel the great importance of raising Dean 
Ireland's Professorship to the level of a Professorship in 
Schedule A, in respect of the emolument and duties attached 
to the office. If this were done, there would not be the same 
need for the Readership in the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament just mentioned. 

1 This Tl(.p(1 >lao fnr tlip r^TAOAnt Kp*an mpf hv flip crpnprmis nptinn r>f MotrHalRI 
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3. The Board are also highly sensible of the need of 
a resident Professor or Reader of Assyrian, and would most 
gladly hear that it had proved possible to carry out the 
suggestion of Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne. The only ground 
which makes them hesitate to press even more strongly the 
creation of such a Professorship is that, though it would 
contribute very materially to the study of the Old Testament, 
yet its subjects would seem to fall more immediately under 
the purview of the Board of Oriental Studies than under their 
own. 

4. They also feel that it would be a great gain to the 
study of Theology if there were any funds available from 
which they might provide for temporary courses of lectures 
on any subject connected with the study. 

I am, dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 

Yours truly, 

WALTER LOCK, Chairman 
(On behalf of the Board). 



From the Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 
May 15, 1902. 

I cannot honestly say that there are any special wants 
of my Chair which need to be supplied. The Statute which 
regulates its duties leaves a wise freedom as to the subjects 
on which the Professor is to lecture, by enacting that he shall 
'either expound some part of Holy Scripture or discuss 
subjects belonging to Sacred Theologyi' 

I should like, however, to be allowed to specify two wants 
which rather belong to the department of Theology at large 
than to any particular Chair. It would be a great advantage 
in many ways for Theological Professors, College Lecturers, 
and students, if we had among us a material home for the 
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Faculty of Theology, such as exists at Cambridge. A hand- 
some and conveniently fitted Divinity School, providing | 
ample lecture-rooms, a large library for books and maps and 
illustrative pictures or photographs, private rooms for the 
Professors, and a comfortable reading room for students, 
would be of great service. It would bear to the study of 
Theology in Oxford almost the same relation as the All Souls 
Law Library does to the study of Law. If it were in the 
centre of the town it would put an end to the serious waste of 
time which is at present involved by men having to resort to 
lectures at a considerable distance one from the other. 

There is another want which I think deserving of special ] 
attention. By far the larger part of those who attend 
theological lectures are intending to enter the ministry of the 
Church. It would therefore be a great practical gain if we 
had amongst us an authorized lecturer or teacher of elocution 1 
and the training of the voice. I believe that a great deal of 
the ineffectiveness of preaching among the clergy of the 
Church of England, of which the laity most justly complain, ; 
is owing to the circumstance that they have never been taught 
before their ordination the art of delivery and the need of 
speaking distinctly, audibly, and not too rapidly. They are 
utterly ignorant of the right method of the management of 
the voice, and often incapacitate themselves physically, as 
medical men abundantly testify. If our young men had 
a chance of having a few good lessons, say for one Term in the 
year, it would be a public benefit, and of course such instruc- 
tion would be useful for others , whose future occupations 
demand constant exercise of the voice, such as barristers and 
schoolmasters. 

I cordially agree with recommendations which will come 
from the Board of our Faculty for the establishment of 
Readerships in Assyrian and in Ecclesiastical History. 

WILLIAM INCE. 
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rrom the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Christ Church, 

May 10, 1902. 

My dear Warden, 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to lay my 
views as to the needs of our subject before the Board at its 
meeting on Tuesday. 

I think I may venture to construe rathfer widely the terms 
of the invitation addressed to us. I understand that it is 
desired to ascertain not only the more immediate and pressing 
needs, that might conceivably be met from the existing 
resources of the University, but also what further develop- 
ments our work might take with advantage if the means were 
forthcoming. 

I need not say that I distinguish broadly in my own mind 
between these two classes of objects. Under the first head 
the suggestions that I should have to make would be of very 
modest dimensions ; but I conceive that it may be well both 
for ourselves and for the University to keep distinctly in view 
possibilities somewhat larger than can be at present pro- 
vided for. 

These possibilities would mainly take the form of the 
better encouraging, facilitating and organizing Research. 
But for the present purpose it does not seem necessary to 
distinguish between Research and Teaching. Whatever went 
to strengthen the one would also strengthen the other. 

I will first set down such suggestions as occur to me, and will 
then try to arrange them in the order of their more immediate 
urgency. 

One obvious way in which the Professoriate should be 
strengthened would be by placing Dean Ireland's Professorship 
on a more substantial footing in respect both to duties and to 
income. It should be raised to the standard of Professorships 
under Schedule A, so that the Professor might be able to give 
his whole time to the work of the Chair. The Council might 
be reminded that this is the only Chair that necessarily deals 
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with the New Testament, and the only Chair that has as ye 
dealt with it directly. 

I doubt if there is any School that can show a large 
proportion of serious workers, who have really advanced th 
frontiers of their subject, than ours. It is just from this clas 
that Readers should be taken ; and I feel very strongly tha 
we could with great ease and satisfaction fill up quite as man; 
Readerships as we are ever likely to obtain. 

I should rather deprecate attaching these permanently t 
particular subjects ; the most important consideration is no 
so much the subject as the man. But if I were asked t( 
specify the subjects in which the need was at the presen 
moment greatest, I would mention more particularly Eccle 
siastical History and Liturgiology. 

Readerships are at once a reward for work done, anc 
a means of producing more work. But it is highly desirable 
so far as it is possible, to construct a ladder for the earnes 
student leading, upwards from the B.A. degree. 

We have, had experience of the great value of the Liddoi 
Studentships; and I think not less highly of the Senioi 
Scholarships that exist in several Colleges. A little extensioi 
of these would make the supply equal to the demand ; anc 
I should hope that a certain proportion of these Scholarships 
would in time lead on to Fellowships. 

The Liddon Studentships are employed in part for purpose; 
of travel ; and this is, I believe, one of their most valuable 
sides. I should be glad to see such Travelling Studentship: 
or Fellowships established in the name of the University 
Besides the benefit to be derived from a semester or two ir 
Germany, there are now our own Schools at Athens and 
Rome, a course at which would be of great value to the 
student of Theology. 

I should much rejoice if a similar school could be establishec 
at Jerusalem, where it has ,been fully contemplated in the 
Bishop's scheme for the development of his Cathedral • al 
that is wanting are funds and men. ' 

r heard while we were in Palestinfe, of an excellent ster 
taken by the Americans ; viz. of ^ party of students travelling 
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in charge of a professor. This I believe was done through 
the almost unlimited resources of the University of Chicago. 
I wish we could do the like. 

We possess a very useful endowment in the shape of the 
Revision Surplus Fund, which is available to help research 
in all things Biblical, but unfortunately does not go beyond 
them. We are constantly feeling the want of similar help for 
research and collation of MSS. in distant libraries for subjects 
that are not directly Biblical. An endowment for this purpose 
would be very opportune. 

Of these needs the most pressing appear to me to be the 
two Readerships, and next to them the enlargement of the 
Ireland Professorship ; the rest are perhaps rather more of 
the nature oipia vota. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. SANDAY. 



[Prom, the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 
May 9, 1902. 

My dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I think I am justified in making a. strong plea on behalf 
of Ecclesiastical History. It is a subject of great importance 
and of immense extent. In the sixty years that have elapsed 
since the Chair was founded, there has been a very great 
change in the field, in the methods, and in the estimation of 
the • study, but the Regius Professor still continues to be 
its one official exponent. This can hardly be considered an 
adequate provision, if it is compared either with the treatment 
of secular history or with that of other branches of theology. 

I think it my duty to press for the appointment of a 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History, and I would earnestly beg 
the Faculty to give this the first place upon their list of 
requirements. 
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This is not the time to enter upon details, but I may jus! 
add that I do not think it would be wise to restrict the 
province of the Reader. The Professor, owing to the peculiar 
nature of his appointment, may be better qualified to deal 
with particular departments of his subject, and the Reader 
should be able to supplement him. Hence the Reader should, 
I think, be left as free as possible. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. BIGG. 



Prom the Eegius Professor of Hebrew. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 
May 8, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In the department of studies with which I am con- 
nected, the most pressing need is, in my opinion, a resident 
Professor of Assyrian. To say this implies, I need hardly 
point out, not the smallest disparagement of the present 
distinguished occupant of the Chair of Assyriology. Professor 
Sayce receives a stipend of only :£'ioo a year, and at the time 
of his appointment it was fully understood that more work 
would not be expected of him than what he actually does : 
it would indeed be altogether unreasonable to expect more. 
But a non-resident Professor in this subject, with a stipend of 
;^ioo a year, does not meet the requirements of the time. 
The development of Assyrian studies during the last thirty 
years has been enormous ; not only are fresh materials, in 
great abundance, being continually brought to light by 
excavation, but the results obtained from them are of the 
highest importance both philologically, historically, and 
archaeologically : an entire civilization, of the extent and 
antiquity of which we had till recently no conception, is being 
recovered ; and the study of its records, while fraught with 
peculiar difficulties, is at the same time one of .almost daily 
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increasing interest and importance ; and surprising additions 
to our knowledge are continually being made. Upon the 
Continent and in America there are many Professorships of 
Assyrian; the subject is a recognized study, and younger 
scholars are constantly editing and translating unpublished 
texts. The time has surely come for a subject of this impor- 
tance to be more adequately represented in Oxford than is 
at present the case; and it appears to me that a resident 
Professor, with a stipend of £'joo or ;^8oo a year, is not more 
than what the University ought now to provide. 

Another need of which I am sensible is a Readership in 
Rabbinical Hebrew. This, though it does not possess the 
peculiar clainis of Assyrian, is nevertheless a wide and often 
difficult subject; the . literature is extensive; it is also im- 
portant, both historically on its own account, and further 
on account of its bearings upon both the Old and New 
Testaments. Rabbinical texts are moreover prescribed in the 
Honour School of Semitic Languages. It is no doubt true 
that there are resident teachers who have an acquaintance 
with this subject, and are qualified to give instruction in it; 
but to make a thorough and independent study of it would 
divert them unduly from other and more pressing duties. The 
subject is really one for which independent provision ought 
to be made, as was the case here formerly, while Dr. Neubauer 
held the Readership, and as is still the case at Cambridge, 
where Mr. Israel Abrahams holds the corresponding post^. 

I may add that both these subjects, especially the first, are 
eminently adapted for more advanced students ; and the 
appointment of teachers in them would, I feel, be in keeping 
with the tendency which has recently shown itself in the 
University, to encourage and develop post-graduate study. 

Believe me to be, 

Dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 
Yours sincerely, 

S. R. DRIVER. 

^ Since this letter was written, provision has been made for the teaching of 
Rabbinical Hebrew by the well-timed action of Magdalen College. 

C 
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rrom the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. ; 

Christ Church, Oxford, , 
May 27, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Having had the advantage of being present at a dis- 
cussion of the subject by the Theological' Board of Yz.c\iit% 
I should like to say, in reply to your letter of the aoth of 
February, that whilst I am fully sensible of the great value of 
a practical training in elocution, as urged by the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, it seems to me that the most important 
desideratum, in relation to Pastoral Theology, is a provisioa 
for permanent teaching in Liturgiology. This subject, which 
is of considerable theological importance, is recognized by 
the Statutes as falling within the range: of the Pastoral Chair.j 
It may be said, however, that there has been no instance 
hitherto of the appointment to that Chair of an expert in 
Liturgical study : nor does it seem to be probable, or even 
desirable, that such expert Liturgical knowledge should be 
quite a primary consideration in any future appointments to 
the Chair. 

Yours very faithfully, 

R. C. MOBERLY. ' 



Prom Sean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis. 

Keble College, Oxford,. 
, May 14, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In reply to your letter with regard to the needs of the 
University, I have tried to consider them so far as they affect 
my own Chair, and I should Hke to make the following 
suggestions : — 

I. The endowment of the Dean Ireland Professorship, 
which I hold, is not such as to justify the University in laying 
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claim to the full time or even to the main part of the time 
of the holder of the. Chair. ,This does not seem to me satis- 
factory, especially as in practice he is the only Professor who 
has taken the New Testament as his special province. I would 
therefore suggest that a division of territory should be arranged 
between the .Oriel and the Dean Ireland Professors, that one 
of them should" be primarily responsible for the Old Testa- 
ment, and the other for the New Testament ; aind that the 
Dean Ireland Professorship should be raised to the level of 
Professorships in Schedule A, in respect of emoluments and 
of duties. As the present endowment is about £^'^0, this 
would need an addition of at least ;^5oo a year, perhaps (as 
there is no house attached to the Professorship) of nearly ;^7oo 
a year. 

a. If there is no immediate prospect of this being done,. 
I should suggest that, until it can be done, there should be 
established a Readership in the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. For this £2^'^ ^ year would be sufficient, and it 
might naturally come to an end as soon as the endowment of 
the Dean Ireland Professorship was adequately raised. 

3. I think it would contribute very much to the study of 
the subjects of my Chair, and to the convenience of the 
Professor and his students, if there were some central Divinity 
School such as has been built at Cambridge, which might 
provide a Lectui'e Room and a good and accessible Theological 
Library. 

1 am, dear Mr, Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours very truly, 

W. LOCK. 



C3 
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From the Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. 

South' Elms, Oxford, 
May 14, ig'o2. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, . : , 

I venture to think that for the study of the Bible at 
Oxford the most urgent need is to organize systematic 
advanced study, so that our men should be enabled to thirow) 
off; the trammels of the examinations, and learn how to make/ 
researches -by vhistorical methods under the direction of 
authorized teachers. For this purpose rooms with, well-, 
selected Collections of books, maps, &c.; would be required. 
For the adequate discharge of the partly new duties- which; 
would thus be imposed on the teachers T may express the, 
opinion that a second Professor (or Reader) of Assyriology, 
two Readers in the History of Religions, a Reader in Biblical, 
Theology, and a Reader in Ecclesiastical History (or in Early 
Christian Literature) are much to be desired, because the 
study of the Bible has direct points of contact with a variety 
of subjects not at first sight theological, and yet indispensable 
to theology. 

I am, dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours very faithfully, 
= . . T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., M.A. 



II. 

LAW. 

Prom the Board of the Faculty of Law. 

PoYNiNGS House, Oxford, 
' May 13, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-chancellor, 

I beg" to ehclose a copy of the resolutions yesterday 
adopted by the Board of the Faculty of Law, with reference 
to your Circular Letter of February 30 last. 

I may menti.pn that the members of the Board were well 
aware of the provision ma.de by the Statutes of All Souls 
College for Readerships in English and Roman Law, but 
were,al$o aware that the chance of the income of the College 
being such as to enable it to endow those Readerships is 
very remote.' 

I will add.^pothing on my own account to the resolutions 
voted by the Board, . except to say that the Readerships 
(permanently endowed) therein mentioned are, in my opinion, 
essential to the adequate teaching of Law at Oxford, and that 
I am not anxious for the foundation put of University, funds 
lof any Law Scholarships. 

Believe me, 

Dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 

Yours very faithfully, 

T. E. HOLLAND. 
■ {jEficlosure.) 

At a meeting of the Board, held on May la, 1902, the 
Circular Letter of the Vice-Chancellor, of February 30, was 
cdnsidered, arid it was unanimously, resolved—^ ' 

I. That a chief need of the Law Faculty is the permanent 
establishment of Readerships, especially in the subjects of 
Roman and English .Law. 
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2,. That in view of recent ^ Iterations in the Statutes and 
possible future developments, provision for post-graduate 
teaching is urgently needed. / 



- T. E. HOLLAND 
{Chairman of the Board). 



May 13, 1903. 



From the Begins Professor of Civil Law. 

StSathmore, 
The Wychi^ 

Malvern. 
July 9, igo2. 

My DEAR Vice-Chancellor, '. ■ 

I had intended to send you a short' memorandum 
about the needs of the Law Faculty, ia addition to the answeir 
sent lay the Board of Faculty. 

What I wanted to emphasize wa.s the need of sonie Schplar- 
ships and Fellowships, particularly the former, for assisting 
and encouraging students of Jurisprudence. 

My idea is that a few open Scholarships, to be iawarded 
after an examination in classics, mathernatics, and other 
culture subjects to undergraduates entering the Law Faculty 
with a view to an honoiir degree in the Jurisprudence School, 
would be a good thing. At present, so far as 1 know, there 
are no such Scholarships. ' ' 1 ■ 

However, since the matter was before my Board of Faculty, 
I observe that Merton and one, other. College have resolved, 
each of them, to offer a Fellowship in Law, and I have hopes 
that^the Colleges may, in the end, assist us a little in the 
direction of Scholarships. 

Some of us who were opposed to' the restrictive conditions 
£)f thci Squire Bequest were none the less in lEavpur pf open 
Scholarships. , - . " ' ' 

Perhaps you will kindly treat this letter as expressing iny 
views as an individual professor. 

Yours sincerely, i 

■ HENRY GOUDY'.., 



III. 

MEpICINE. 

Prom the Board of the Faculty of Medicine. 
PRELIMINARY. 

In presenting under dififeirent i jheads the needs of the 
.P^partfnent of Medicine, the Board of the Faculty think it 
not improper to advance some considerations which should, 
perhaps, have weight when the University is called to decide 
between claims for assistance which in most respects seem of 
approximately equal urgency. , - 

Fifty years ago the Uniyersity seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that it could not conveniently provide courses of 
instruction specially adapted for students in Medicine. At the 
time of the inception of the great cha^nges which were inaugu- 
rated by the Conlmission of 1854,' the question of the useful 
employment of benefactions originally intended for the 
assistance of medical study presented itself. , The result was 
that the emoluments of tlie Lecture in Anatomy, founded in 
1634 by Richard Tomljns, Esq., and of the two Professorships 
of Anatomy and the Practice of Medicine, founded in 1798 
by Dr. John Aldrich, were diverted. to the pncouragement of 
studies unconnected with medicine. 

The Board of the Faculty of Medicine have no desire to 
criticize the wisdom of those who at the time applied to useful 
purposes endowments ^vhich were not for the moment, fulfill- 
ing any valuable function, nor do they wish to upset arrange- 
^inents which the course ' of time, Jbas shown to be of scientifijc 
and educational utility j.-^utjtl^eji^xistence at the present: time 
of a prosperous and growing iMedic^ School justifies thfm, as 
they think, in invoking t^i^ memory of those who in past 
centuries wished to stimulate, and encourage such a school, to 
aid them in securing the; ^s^istance of those who have funds 
at their disposal for .]t)je^ purposes which those benefactors 
failed to accomplish but now seem capable of realization. 
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In addition to the needs specially set out below under their 
different heads, the Board of the Faculty of Medicine also 
wish to emphasize the difficulty felt by students of Medicine 
owing to the short time during which systematic courses of 
practical instruction are given in Oxford. Subjects which 
cannot be satisfactorily studied except in a laboratory, or with 
frequent recourse to practical teaching, are under a great dis- 
advantage when the laboratories are not accessible during 
a fconsiderable portion of the year. 

This disadvantage, which has to some extent been met in 
some departments by keepiiig open the laboratories during the 
short vacations, might be further obviated by provision being 
made for laboratory work during some part of the Long 
Vacation. 

The Board think that this is desirable and ought to be 
regarded as a need. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. 

In the judgement of the Board of the Faculty of Medicine, 
the most pressing need in this department is the improve- 
ment of the salary of the Professor. After seventeen years ' 
of unwearied service the stipend of the Professor is at 
present no more than ;^5oo a year. > This should be raised as 
soon as possible to ;£^90o, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I. Stipends of Teachers and Maintenance Grant. 

Per annnm. 

(i) A University Lecturer in Physiblogy at . , . . ;^aoo 
(At present under Decree of Convocation there 
is a University Lecturer who receives ;^ioo per 
annum paid out of the fees of students attending 
practical classes in the Laboratory.) 

(a) A University Demonstrator of Physiology at . . £'200 
(At present there are three Denionstrators, one 
for each sub-department, histological, chemical, 
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, . Per annum. 

physical, all paid out of the Laboratory funds. 
There should be a University Demonstrator who 
would replace one of the above and be responsible 
for the practical work generally;) 

(3) Additional maintenance grant of . . . ,. . . ;^3oo 
(The present grant is ;^5oo ; with the students' 
fees this gives a Laboratory fund of abopt j^ 1,1 00 
annually. Out of this all expenses have to be 
met, including heating, lighting, water, chemicals, 
apparatus, teaching materials, wages of servants, 
salary of University Lecturer, and the salaries of 
the three Demonstrators. The necessity for the 
purchase of special apparatus of different kinds is 
becoming every year more pressing, and as the 
accounts show there is no available balance for this 
purpose when all the working expenses detailed 
above have been met.) 

The extra annual expenditure upon the existing de- 
partment is thijs estimated at £600. 

Total ;^6oo 

II. Increased ^accommodation. 

(i) Erection of new block on the west side of the ex- 
isting Laboratory to replace the dilapidated shed 
now used for Physiological Chemistry and for 
Materia Medica, The new block to be 100x30 
feet, and to consist of two floors fitted up for 
physiological chemistry, &c., in accordance with 
modern methods. Approximate cost .... ;£'5,oog 

(a) Maintenance grant for new block ; i. e. heating, 
lighting, water, service, materials, cleaning, &c. 
Annual grant of . . ; ;£^300 

(3) Alterations in existing Laboratory whenever new 
block is made. > 

These comprise (a) the adaptation of the present 
chemical rooms for other urgent purposes, (b) the 
replacement of the wooden floors of the physical 
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rooms by rigid ones, {c) the extension of the j 

electric lighting plant to the whole building, ' 

[d) the possible enlargement of the existing lec- 
ture room, i 
The above is estimated at a maximum cost of ;£"i,ooo.| 
The present and prospective heeds indicated above would 
require: 

(i) a capital expenditure of .... £6 poo ■ 
(ii) an increased annual expenditure of ;^8oo 
In justification of the above statementSj a short memoran- 
dum is appended to this report. 

Memorandum as to the future Needs of I 
Physiology. 

The rapid growth of Physiological knowledge during the 
last twenty years, and the very wide scope of its subject- 
matter, render it certain that additional expenditure will be 
necessary if the University is to keep this department abreast 
of similar ones now existing in this country. 

Physiological study involves the application of three differ- 
ent practical methods, that of microscopy, and those which are 
borrowed from physics and chemistry. Apparatus of a special 
kind is required fpr each of these, and rooms have to be set apart 
and devoted to such operations as are now carried on in separate! 
biological, physical.and chemical laboratories. In this country 
no separation into independent departments as regards each of 
these three aspects , has, yet been made, nor is it probable that 
it will occyr in our generation, although such separation exists 
in some of the Continental Universities. There are many,; 
advantages in the ,maintenance of that close connexion between 
the three aspects of practical study. which occurs when they; 
all form §ub-departnients of one science, vi^. Physiology. 
Since this is the present condition it increases, the responsi- 
bility of the Professor' of Physiology in the matter of the 
prospective needs of the subject, and any statement of such 
needs must therefore relate to each of the three ..branches 
referred to above and indicated below under (A), (B), (C). 
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., It must h'& alsp borne in mind that the work of the 
.^hysiologiqaJ DiCpartment is increased through the circum- 
stance that in addition, to making provision for detailed teach- 
ing, theoretical and practical, for the Honours School of 
;Natural Science, post-graduate classes and lectures have to 
he arranged, for an increasing number of graduates who 
remain in Oxford in order to study, for the examinations in 
Medicine. This involves the provision of additional demon- 
stration work, and the payment of such demonstrators, 
although helped by the class fees, is, as a whole, in excess 
of the amount derived therefrom. 

A. Histology. The existing space for practical work in 
this branch of the subject is ample, but further space will be 
required for research work, for the prepara,tion of histological 
.material and for the storage of class material. This additional 
space could be obtained by utilizing a portion of the rooms 
now devoted to advanced physiological chemistry, if these 
were, set free by the erection of a new block for the study of 
.the, chemical aspects of physiology. There is at present 
a skilled demonstrator in charge of the histological work and 
paid out of the laboratory funds; it is improbable that any 
alteration of this arrangement will be necessary in the near 
future. 

B. Physiological Physics and Experimental Work. The 
space set apart for this on the ground-floor is sufficient for 
present and probably for future needs ; it is impossible to 
carry on class work in this subject for a large number of 
students all ; working, at. the same time, whilst the number 
doing experimental research is comparatively limited. In 
regard to the actual rooms it is extremely desirable that the 

.flooring should be ?Mtirely altered. Stability and rigidity are 
esSMitial- for this work, and the condition of the wooden floor 
has become most unsatisfactory in these respects. It would 
further be of great service if the electric light installation were 
extended so as to allow the illumination of the apparatus on 
each working table. A really urgent need is that of funds 
for the extensipn of, the equipment. Physical apparatus of 
a, physiological kind is costly, and there is a pressing necessity 
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for the purchase of more improved and new forms of instru- i 
ments. The existing equipment is kept as efficidflt as possiblb i 
through repairs carried out in the Laboratory ■(vorkshopS by 
a skilled workman who is engaged for this^ purpose; The 
preserit maintenance grant is inadequate for the purchase of 
new apparatus, and this inadequacy will become increasingly 
felt. In order to meet it an increase in the University grant 
of ;^3oo a year (;£'7oo instead of ;^5ob) is considered neces- i 
sary. 

C. Physiological Chemistry. This branch of the subject has 
developed very greatly during the last ten years, and is now 
urgently in need of increased accommodation;' 

The space allotted to it has for several years been sb 
inadequate that the considerable class dding elementary work 
has had to be transferred to the old iron shed in the Physio- 
logical Yard. Within the actual laboratory there are only 
two rooms which can be devoted to the work. One of these, | 
a moderately large one, is occupied by advanced classes for 
the Final Honours School ; the other, a little room, is the only 
space for the demonstrator in charge' of the subject. The 
position of the rooms, wedged in between the lecture theatre 
and the microscopic rooms, does not admit of their extension; 
the working room is itself too small for the advanced class'; 
there is now no proper accommodation for the chemical 
balances or for such work as requires a dark room (spectro- 
scopy and polarimetry), so that at present this important 
work has to be carried on under very disadvantageous con- 
ditions ; and finally, research work in the subject is conducted 
under great difficulties, and is almost irinpiossible during Term. 
On all these grounds it is really urgent that an extension of 
the laboratory should be undertaken in the immediate future. 
This could be most economically accomplished^ by erecting 
a brick annexe on the western side of the main' building, and 
on the site now occupied by the dilapidated shed whicli is used 
for the overflow classes. 
' Additional reasons for building this annexe are : (i) the 
certainty that the present shed will riot -last much longer 
without considerable outlay upon its structure ; (a) the 
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accommodation, which, the new block would provide both for 
Physiologicar Chemistry and for the practical classes in Phar- 
Ciacolpgy (Materia Medica) ; (3) the necessity, owing to the 
rapid advances made in Physiological Chemistry and to its 
great importance for medicine, of providing better equipment 
for its, ^tqdy than that which now exists in Oxford. The 
new block, if carried through two floors over an area of 100 
feet by 30, would with its fittings cost about ;£'5,ooo, and it 
would be wise to allow an annual sum of ;£'2oo for its main- 
tenance. It could be easily joined to the main building and 
would not 'interfere with any important lights, 
;. D. ,It may finally be pointed out that as regards the, 
Stipends of teachers the Physiological Department is in receipt 
of no extraneous funds for the payment of the Lecturers and 
Demonstrators beyond - the University grant and the fees of 
students. The University , Lecturer receives by Decree of 
Cqnvocatipn only ;£^ioo per annum, and this sum has to be 
paid out of the fees of students doing practical work in the 
laboratory. The .remaining lecturers and demonstrators are 
also paid out of the laboratpry funds. 

In similar institutions elsewhere there are University Lec- 
turers and University Demonstrators who are at least partially 
provided for out of special grants made by the University. 

It is becoming increasingly necessary that there should be 
two University Teachers apart from the Professor, viz. : a Uni- 
versity Lecturer of Physiology and a University Demonstrator 
of Physiology, each of whom should be paid ;£^aoo a year. 
There is little doubt that in the near future one or both of 
these appointments will become essential for the efficient 
conduct of teaching work which comprises both Honours 
students and graduates working for the Oxford Medical Degree. 

ORGANIC CI^EMISTRY IN RELATION TO 
" ' MEDICINE. 

, Speaking of the, Chemical Department only in so far as 
the teaching of Medical Students is concerned, it may be 
said that on the completion and equipment of the additional 
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laboratories now in course of construciiibn, the present and 
immediately prospective needs of this Department will be 
fairly well supplied, although indeed the laboratory accom- 
modation will continue to be somewhat cramped. 

From the necessarily small proportion in which the special: 
or professional education, as distinct frpm the general educa- 
tion of the Medical Student is constituted by Chemistrj*' propei* 
(apart, that is, from pliysiological, pathological, and pharmacbi' : 
logical chemistry), and from the small proportion of his time 
available for its study, limited for the most part' to three days^ 
a week during a single term, it would seem that the subject' 
may advantageously continue to be taught as a part of the 
general chemical teaching in the Museum Laboratories under 
the direction of a Demonstrator or University Reader sub- 
ordinate to the Professor of Chemistry. 

Having regard, however, to the special character of the 
teaching required, to the responsibility of the actual teaclier, 
and to the large and increasing number of students working 
at one and the same time under his instructions, it is desir-' 
able that he should have some definite University recognition,' 
and that he should receive an improved and fairly adequate 
stipend. At least ^loo for the term should be allowed ; with 
a substantial addition in the event of the number of students 
increasing so as to have to be taken habitually in two sets, [ 
whether on alternate days of the single term or in the course 
of two separate terms as might be found most convenient^ i 
It is to be observed that there are generally a few medical 
students working in some other term than that specially 
assigned to their subject. 



PHARMACOLOGY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

The immediate and urgent need, with reference to this 
subject, is a place where the instruction of students, now 
carried on in a tumble-down shed; can be' conducted with 
satisfaction to the teacher, and in a way worthy of the 
University. The instruction involves as a minimum : • 
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(i) A course df lectures and demonstrations in Pharma- 
cology; 

(2) A practical kbof-atory course for the study of the 
chemical characters of drugs and of the changes . produced' 
by these on living tissues. 

The requirements for even the temporary carrying on of 
this work, which Dr. Smith Jerome is highly qualified to 
direct, and which can be carried on with great advantage in 
Oxford, are as follows : — - 

, (i) A large room for class work of a chemical kind, this or 
some other room being arranged for the delivery of lectures ; 

(2) A room for experimental and research work ; 

(3) A room for the teacher ; 

(4) Adequate provision for the teacher and for the necessary 
assistance. , 

The importance of the subject renders it highly desirable 
that as soon as funds are available provision should be made 
for the complete equipment of a Pharmacological Department, 
comprising, in addition to the rooms just mentioned, others 
adapted for special experimental and microscopic work, for 
a Materia Medica Museum and for such essential Accessories 
of chemical work as polarimetry, &c. 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Smith Jerome, who throughout has 
shown much patience and consideration in working and teach- 
ing under most disadvantageous circumstances, thinks that 
with the introduction of modifications to suit his requirements 
adequate room could be obtained in such a new block as that 
suggested in the report of the Waynflete Professor of Phy- 
siology. The Waynflete Professor is prepared, if such a block! 
replaces the existing shed, to give Dr. Jerome the control 
of the .whole ground-floor, and the use during the summer 
Term of some portion of the upper floior. Particulars ias ta 
this new block are given in the report upoa Physiology ; the 
proposed new block would be an annexe to the existing 
Physiological Laboratory, it would cost with fittings, &c. 
about ;^6,ooo, and would probably require a grant of ;£'aoo 
per annum for its maintenance. 
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The Bioard of the Faculty of Medicine are of opinion that* 
the present annual grant from the Common University Fund, 
for the teaching of the subject is insufficient^ and that not 
less than ^£'300 a year should be made available for the 
remuneration of the teacher and the provision of the necessary 

assistance. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The most pressing requirement in connexion with this sub- 
ject in the judgement of the Board of the Faculty of Medicine 
is the institution of a full Professorship which shall enable the 
occupant of the Chair to devote all his time to the services of 
the department. 

As regards equipment, the only pressing present require- 
ment of this department is the furnishing of additional 
Museum cases. This is partly due to the fact that much 
of the old Pathological collection which was made over to the 
custody of the Reader in Pathology in the summer of 1901 
had been stored in the basement of the old laboratory, and 
therefore more space is required for it than was anticipated. 
Besides this immediate need the specimens in the Museum are 
constantly being added to, and it is estimated that during the 
next few years applications will from time to time be made 
for additional shelving to the extent of from ;^ioo to ;^i5o. 

The future requirements of the department are difficult to 
forecast, as there has been only a limited experience of its 
working. It is, however, certain that the services of at least 
one assistant will soon be required, at a salary of, say, ;£'i5o 
per annum, and it is possible that an additional servant at, 
say, £i a week, will be needed. With regard to the annual 
grant, experience of one whole year's working of the labora-: 
tory under the present grant {£%so) is not yet available, but 
so far as can be seen the sum named will suffice for present 
requirements. It must be borne in mind that the scientific 
furnishing of the laboratory is due to private liberality. 
The funds provided frqm this source are limited, and applica- 
tions will require. to be made to the University to maintain 
the very adequate equipment with which the laboratory has 
been inaugurated. 
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HYGIENE. 

For many years the opinion has been expressed, both by 
the late Regius Professor of Medicine and his successor, that 
it is desirable that provision should be made in the University 
for instruction in the sciences which relate to Public Health, 
with a special view to the training of persons qualified to 
undertake the duties of Medical Inspectors under the Local 
Government Board, or of Medical Officers of Health. The 
sciences chiefly required are those of Chemistry and Pathology, 
in their applications to preventive medicine. 

Until lately no effort could be made to establish such a 
system of teaching, inasmuch as one of the essential conditions 
for doing so was wanting. Instruction has indeed been given, 
when required, in the applications of Chemistry to Public 
Health, by the Aldrichian Demonstrator in the Department 
of Chemistry ; but, until recently, the absence of a Depart- 
ment of Pathology made it impossible to offer to students 
of Hygiene a laboratory course adequate for their pur- 
pose. This difficulty having now been overcome by the 
erection of the Pathological Building, and the appointment 
of a Reader in Pathology, it is now possible to proceed. In 
the opinion of the Regius Professor of Medicine the instruction 
given in Public Hygiene should consist of the following 
parts : 

I. A course of laboratory instruction in the applications of 
Chemistry to the investigation of sanitary questions. 

3. A course of similar character in the applications of 
Pathology (including Bacteriology and Pathological Histology). 

3. A course of lectures on State Medicine, Sanitary 
Administration, and Sanitary Statistics. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of the 
Faculty of Medicine, 

J, BURDON-SANDERSON, 

Chairman. 
D 
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Prom the Litchfield Lecturers in Clinical Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Sm, 

In reply to your letter asking for a statement of the 
needs of the department of teaching with which we are 
associated, we venture to point out the need of increased 
endowment for the teaching of Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

At present the only endowment available for Clinical 
teaching is that arising from the Litchfield Trust, which pro-i 
duces about £160 per annum (viz. £80 for each Lecturer). 

We believe that it is essential that students studying 
Medicine in the University should not leave Oxford vi^ithout 
having mastered the elements of Clinical Diagnosis^ and we 
would point out that there is ample material at the Radcliffe 
Infirmary which can be made use of to give students a prac- 
tical insight into the methods of examining medical and 
surgical cases. 

We, wish to point out that the University has already built 
a laboratory for instruction in Pathology (one of the subjects 
of the Final Examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine), and we believe that students studying this branch 
of Medicine in Oxford should supplement their worl^ in the 
Laboratory by the study of disease in the wards of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. 

Besides providing for the teaching of students, we believe 
that the stipend of a University Teacher should be sufiicient; 
to enable him to research in the branch of study which he is 
teaching, and we think that a sufficient increase in the endow- 
ment of the Litchfield -Trust would enable the Lecturers to 
devote part of their time to original research in Clinical 
Medicine and Surgery. 



Yours truly, 

:W. TYRRELL BROOKS] 
- G. W. S. FARMER 



Litchfield Lecturers 
in Clinical Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 
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IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

I^om the Boaxd of the Facidty of Natural Science. 

I. The Board of the Faculty of Natural Science has had 
before it the replies of : — 

The Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 

The Sljerardian Professor of Botany. 

The Waynflete Professor of Chemistry ^. 

The Professor of Geology. 

The Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy. 

The University Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy. 

The Regius Professor of Medicine. 

The Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy. 

The Waynflete Professor of Physiology. 

The Wykeham Professor of Physics; 

The Hope Professor of Zoology. 

The Waynflete Professor of Pure Mathematics ^ 

The Curator of the Pitt- Rivers Museum. 

The University Lecturer in Mechanics. 

Lee's Reader in Chemistry. 

Lee's Reader in Physics. 

And also reports with regard to Agriculture, and Experi- 
mental Psychology, of which there are at present no direct 
representatives in the University. 

The Board has not had before it any report from the 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy or the Professor of 
Anthropology ^ 

a. The Board desires to express approval of the needs 
tabulated in the following schedule, with figures wliicli are 

^ Signed als9„by the Aldrichian Demonstrator. , 

" Also signed by the Savilian Professor of Geometry and the Sedleian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
' See pp. 56, 70. , , r 

D a 
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necessarily only approximate ; all of which needs are ^n- 
sidered urgent by the writers of the above reports. The 
most serious item, the building of a new Physical Laboratory, 
is particularly pressing. The application of the Professor of 
Astronomy for a residence (which does not involve any real 
expense) has been before the University for some time, and 
the Board takes this opportunity of endorsing it. 

Urgent Needs {^Science). 



Buildings. 



Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Comparative Anatomy . 

Mineralogy 

Physiology 

Zoology (Hope Professor) 
Physics (Wykeham Pro- 
fessor) 
Pitt-Rivers Museum . . 

Total . . . . 



Capital Expenses. 



Annual Expenses. 



£ 

2,OCO ^ 
500" 

a.ooo 



Nil 5 

6,000 

Nil 8 

15,000^ 

a,5oo 



a 8, 000 + 



Other 
Items. 



Assistance. 



aoo 

100 
80 

500 
a.ooo 



5.380 



100" 

400 
300 
500 

200 

85 
400 

100 



3,iao 



Other 
Items. 



100 
300 

500- 
50 



930 



' The Mathematical Professors, in stating the need of a central Pro- 
fessors' Institution, do not give any estimate of the cost. 

'^ For a residence ; for which, however, the Professor of Astronomy has 
offered to pay rent. 

' At present met by a grant for five years from the Common University 
Fund. 

' For reconstruction of the Herbarium building. 

' But another room will be urgently needed shortly. 

' There will be some expense in adapting the Radcliffe Library. 

'' A rough estimate. 

' Of this £zio has been provided for three years from the Common 
University Fuiid. 

» Of this ;f 100 has been provided for three years from the Common 
University Fund. 
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3. As regards the future, the following is an approximate 
schedule of the needs specified in the reports. On these it 
does not seem advisable for the Board to express any opinion 
at present, with one .exception. The Board would draw 
attention to the suggestion of the Sherardian Professor of 
Botany, that the Botanic Gardens, and the whole of his 
Department, should be transferred to the Parks. There would 
be certain obvious advantages in completing the unification of 
the Scientific Departments in this way. 

Future Needs {Science). 



Botany ....... 

Physical Chemistry . . 

Geology ...:.. 

Comparative Anatomy . 

Mineralogy 

Physiology 

Physics (Wykeham Pro- 
fessor) 

Pitt-Rivers Museum . . 

Applied Mechanics or En- 
gineering 

Agriculture 

Metallurgy 



Capital Expenses. 



Buildings. 



£ 

7,000 



800 



30,000 ' 

10,000 
1,000 



Oiker 
Items. 



£ 

700 

350 



5,000' 



300 



Annual Expenses. 



Assistance. 



£ 

500 
aoo 
300 

50 
aop 
300 

160 
600 

300 
200 



Other 
Items. 



£ 
103 



I op 
300 



50 
300 

300 
100 



4. The Board further draws attention to the following 

stipends which are not adequate and should be increased at 

the earliest possible moment. 

Present Stipend. 

The Professor of Geology ;£^45o 

Hope Professor of Zoology £?,^° 

^ It is not easy to estimate the probable cost of either of the major 
schemes suggested by Professor Vines. 

' The estimates vary within wide limits. The University Lecturer on 
Mechanics gives a much lower estimate. 
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Present Stipend. 

Wykeham Professor of Physics . . ;^5oo 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy ;£'200 ? (intermittent) 
Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum . £'2,00 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy ;^5oo 

To some of these a Fellowship has been added by some of 
the Colleges, but there is no security that these will be granted ~ 
to future occupants of the Chairs. The stipends of the 
Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy and of the Sher- 
ardian Professor of Botany are made up in an anomalous 
manner, which might with advantage be changed. 

5. Finally, the Board draws attention to the fact that cer- 
tain suggestions of a general kind are made in some of the 
reports submitted : — 

(a) In Professor Weldon's Report; the establishment of 
Laboratory Lectureships of the type described by him. 

(d) In Professor Townsend's Report; arrangements for 
College Lecturers to assist in teaching in University Labora-, i 
tories under certain conditions. ' 

(c) In Sir John Burdon-Sanderson's Report; increased 
facilitiesfor the working of laboratories in the Long Vacation. 

(d) In the Mathematical Professors' Report ; the erection 
of a Central Institution for Professors who have no rooms 
otherwise assigned to them. 



From the Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 

Hesidence. 

It has been recently fully explained that the work of the ' 
Observatory cannot be efficiently superintended by a non- 
resident Director. Proposals for a residence in the University I 
Observatory enclosure have been before the University and 
were rejected in March, 1901, but only by the narrow margin 
of one vote in a full house. I hope that an early opportunity 
may be taken of reconsidering the question. My conviction 
of its urgency is unshaken. 
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The present annual grant to the Observatory (;^6oo) is 
inadequate. It was only fixed at this figure provisionally in 
1879, as the appended extract from ih^ Gazette shows, the 
estimate made at that time for the proper working of the 
Observatory being ;£'7io. Subsequent experience, both of 
Professor Pritchard and myself, shows this estimate to have 
been substantially correct : and the deficiency has been felt 
chiefly as a difficulty in obtaining a second assistant. This 
difficulty has been met temporarily by the provision from the 
Common University Fund of an annual grant of ;£^ioo for five 
years, as a supplement to our annual grant. But a more 
permanent provision is desirable. 

It will be seen from the figures given below that a salary 
of ;£'i5owas proposed for the second assistant. During my 
tenure of office this has had to be cut down to £^0 ; i. e. by 
almost exactly the amount of the deficiency of the grant 
from the original estimate. And it must be further remem- 
bered that the funds of the Observatory have been supple- 
mented during the last six years by a grant of £1^0 a. year 
from the Government Grant Fund, which will cease after one 
more year. ' 

Note on the Sum required Annually for the 
Efficient Working of the Observatory. 

Extract from the Second Report of the Savilian Professor 
(the late Professor C. Pritchard), as Director of the University 
Observatory, dated June 4, 1879, and printed in the University 
Gazette for June 10, 1879 (p. 437). 

' It may be desirable here to remind the Board of 
Visitors that in June, 1877, ^ Committee^ of their Board 
inquired into the question of what amount of expenditure 
was necessary for the efficient but economical conduct 
and maintenance of the Observatory. The result of their 

^ (Not given in the Gazette.') The Committee consisted of the Radcliffe 
Observer, Professor Bartholomew Price, and the Professor of Astronomy. 
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deliberations was that the sum required amounted to 
£']xo per annum ^ and the necessity for providing this 
sum was communicated by the Vice-Chancellor, as 
Chairman of the Board, to the University Commissioners, 
now in session. For the present, however, and until 
' the arrangements of the Commission are completed, it 
may be possible to postpone the realization of the whole 
of this recommendation of the Board, and for the next 
few years the necessary expenses might be covered by 
a sum of £600 per annum, now that Dr. De La Rue's 
subsidy has properly come to an end. Of course all 
this arrangement depends upon the judgement of Con- 
vocation.' 

H. H. TURNER. 



Prom the Sherardian Professor of Botany. 

In replying to the Circular of the Vice-Chancellor, dated 
February ao, asking for a statement as to the needs of the 
various institutions of the University, I refer more particularly 
to the institution that appears in the University Accounts as 
the ' Fielding Herbarium ' and includes the Laboratory and 
Museum, and the Herbarium and Library. 

Buildings. 

The Laboratory and Museum. The most pressing need is 
that of better laboratory accommodation. As long ago as 

' The items of this expenditure, as transmitted by the Board of Visitors to the 
University Commission, are as follows: — 



First Assistant 

Second Assistant (and Photographer). 

Attendant 

Library and Building ... 
Maintenance of Instruments 
Photography ... 
Coals, Water and Gas... 
Sundries (say) 



£ 

300 

150 

80 

30 

30 

35 

35 

50 

;^7io 
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1896 I drew attention to this, and adidressed a letter on the 
subject to the President of Magdalen, who was the Chairman 
of a Committee of the Delegates of the Museum then consider- 
ing, the need of increased accommodation in the Department of 
Comparative Anatomy and other departments of the Museum. 
I append a copy of my letter. 

The want that seemed to be most pressing at the time that 
letter was written, was accommodation for my then rapidly 
growing elementary class. That want has been met, in by 
no means the most convenient way, by the erection at the 
Museum of a Biological Laboratory, to be used in common 
by the Sherardian and Linacre Professors. However, the 
anticipation that the elementary class, in either Botany or 
Zoology, would continue to increase in the same ratio has 
not been justified, so that it has not yef become necessary 
for me to make use of the new building. 

In that letter I was careful to point out that further 
accommodation for the elementary class was not all that was 
required, but that the existing Laboratory building is not well 
adapted for advanced or research work, more especially in 
that no north light is available, all the windows facing 
south. I would again urge this matter upon the attention 
of the University, expressing the conviction that research 
students will not come here to work at Botany until greater 
facilities are offered to them. In 1896 I submitted a plan to 
show how, by the erection of an upper story over the exist- 
ing rooms of the laboratory, suitable illumination and other 
necessary conveniences could be obtained. However, my 
proposal was not approved^ for the reason, I believe, that it 
is not considered advisable for the University to build upon 
ground that it does not own. It has now become in part 
impossible, owing to the erection of certain buildings by 
Magdalen College, but a first-floor room could still be 
erected over the smaller laboratory, and would be a valuable 
addition at a relatively small cost, say ;£'5oo. 

I may add that great inconvenience arises from the absence 
of lavatory accommodation. 
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Were these suggested improvements effected, the Botanical 
Laboratory would still be far from an ideal institution of the 
kind. The really statesmanlike method of dealing with the 
matter would be for the University to purchase from Magdalen 
College the freehold of the entire Botanic Garden, including 
the building now used as the College Laboratory, which could 
readily be incorporated with the existing Botanical Laboratory.' 

Herbarium and Library. The University possesses a most 
valuable collection of plants and of books, but the arrange- 
ments for their preservation are not commensurate with their 
value. In the first place, the building containing them is 
heated, very imperfectly, by means of grates and stoves which 
are a constant source of danger from fire: these should be 
removed and be replaced by a hot-water system. Again, the 
building is lighted by gas, which, on several grounds, should 
be replaced by electric light. Further, some kind of damp- : 
proof and fire-proof strong room should be provided in which 
the most important of the unique treasures might be kept. 
Then the accommodation in the Herbarium should be in- 
creased by the removal of certain lath-and-plaster partitions ; 
and at the same time the stability of the upper floors should 
be tested to ascertain if they are strong enough to bear the 
increasing weight of the collections (suggested cost £s<^o). 



An alternative to the purchase of, or addition to, buildings 
on this site would be the erection of a new and complete 
Botanical Institute at the Museum. This would entail the 
transference of the Botanic Garden to the Parks: for a 
Botanical Institute at a distance from its garden would lose 
half its value. The fact that the Botanical Department is 
situated in the Botanic Garden is the one redeeming feature 
of the existing arrangements. 

To recapitulate my suggestions for ampler and more suitable 
accommodation : — this need may be met 

I. Imperfectly, by the addition of a room and lavatory 
accommodation to the Laboratory building, and by certain 
structural changes in the Herbarium building ; or. 
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3. By the purchase of the Botanic Garden with the Magdalen 
College Laboratory by the University ; or, 

. 3. By the removal of the Botanical Department and Garden, 
and their reconstitution in the Parks. . 

By either a or 3. the University could obtain a Botanical 
Institute worthy of itself and of the science. 

Staff. 

The teaching staff is adequate to meet ;the demands at 
present made upon it : but, like the buildings, jit is not really 
sufficient for the requirements of the subject. Botany is not 
a single science, but a group of sciences, a fact that is recog-- 
nized in foreign Universities by the appointment of Professors 
and Lecturers in at least the two departments of (i) Anatomy 
and Physiology of Plants, and (a) Systematic Botany in its 
widest sense, including the distribution of plants in space and 
time. Should there ever arise a School of Botany here, it 
will be necessary to divide the duties of the Professorship 
either in the way mentioned above, or in some othen way : 
for it is impossible nowadays'for any one man to be first-rate 
in all depattments of the subject. Without attempting to 
decide at present how such a division of labour might be most 
advantageously effected, I would venture to suggest that it 
might be possible to utilize the Sibthorpian Professorship in 
this direction. In spite of the fact that it has been held' of 
late years "by singularly competent and distinguished men, 
it cannot be said that this Professorship, as it at present 
exists, is of any' practical use : nor Will it ever be of use unless 
and until the University can equip it with a laboratory and 
broad acres for the pu'i-poses of practical study. But if 
a separate Agricultural Institute is not contemplated, then 
the Sibthorpian Professorship might, with immediate ad- 
vantage, be associated with the Botanical Department, the 
Sibthorpian Professor being- responsible for the teaching of 
the Physiology and Pathology of Plants — subjects which 
already form, as a matter of fact, a large part of what he has 
to teach, viz. 'the scientific principles of Agriculture and 
Forestry.' ■ ^ 
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Finance. ■ , - . 

The published accounts of the ' Fielding' Herbarium ' fc 
the last few years show that the plresefat annual grant c 
;^40o from the University Chest just suffices, with the fes 
received from students, to cover the necessary, expenditun 
I do not, therefore, suggest any immediate increase of th 
grant. But if for any reason, such as an influx of researc 
students, further demands were made upon the resources c 
the department, an increased grant would become necessar) 
Moreover, should the teaching staff be eventually increase- 
as I have suggested, further expense would be incurred o 
account of salaries : for instance, were the .Sibthprpian Pro 
fessorship utilized, it would be necessary to guarantee ai 
income of say ;£'5oo a year to the occupant of the Chair. 

SYDNEY H. VINES. 

From the Waynflete Professor of Chemistry. 

: During the last twenty-five years or so the teaching o 
Chemistry in the Museum laboratories, and class-rooms ha 
undergone a great extension, and this . notwithstanding th 
existence of the laboratory at Christ Church, the institution o 
new laboratories at Balliol and Queen's, and the developmen 
for tes-ching purposes of the laboratory at Magdalen, Wherea 
formerly the number of students working in the Museun 
Laboratories averaged about ao a Term, it now average 
about 90, and has exceeded 100. In addition inoreover t( 
the increase in their number, the students are now engaged, ii 
a much greater variety of work than formerly, each, variet] 
calling for its special laboratory accommodation. 

Prior to, 1 87 a only three lectures {two formal ^nd om 
informal) were given , weekly, during Michaelmas a^d Hilar 
Terms. The courses, substantially the same year after yeai 
were limited to an exposition of what is known as Genera 
Inorganic Chemistry, and were devoted to the setting forth 
a systematic account of the more important non-metallic an( 
metallic elements and of their principal combinations ; and t< 
an enunciation and discussion of the laws of chemical combina 
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tion. At the present time eight or more lectures are given 
weekly during Michaelmas and Hilary Terms, and a smaller 
numbter during Eistfer and Trinity Terms. Besides the course 
on General Inorganic Chemistry continued as heretofore, the 
lectures' now given comprise a systematic course on Organic 
Chemistry, a systematic course on Physical Chemistry, a 
special course arraiiged for medical students, and one, or 
more often two, advanced courses, varied from year to year, 
on some particular sections, theoretical ' or descriptive, of 
niodern chemical' doctrine or investigation. 

Formerly the subject of practical work in the laboratories, 
after some preliminary instruction in chemical manipulation 
and the preparation of particular compounds, consisted almost 
exclusively of qualitative and quantitative analysis. Besides 
this, there is now a special course of work for medical students ; 
a systematic course on practical Organic Chemistry ; and, on 
completion of the additions now being made to the depart- 
ment, it is hoped to institute a similar systematic course on 
Physical Chemistry. There is moreover always some research 
work being done by the Demonstrators, B.Sc. candidates, and 
others, the results of which are published from time to time 
in the Transactions, Journal, or Proceedings of the Royal, 
the Chemical, and other scientific societies.. 

In order to provide for the increase, existing and prospective, 
in the number of students, and for the greater variety of their 
work, the Chemical Department underwent in 1874 a very 
considerable structural enlargement. It is at the present time 
receiving some further additions ; but these are only in the way 
of part compensation: for the loss it has suffered of the ground- 
floor of the Glastonbury kitchen, lately appropriated as an 
entrance hall to the new Radcliffe Library, and of the class- 
rooms and laboratories assigned in 1884 to the Mineralogical 
Department. Even when the additions now in course of 
construction are completed, the department will be of less 
extent than it was in the period 1874-84; so that, notwith- 
standing the increased demands made upon it, it may be 
regarded as not having received any real enlargement since 
the earlier date. Ever since 1884, but more especially in 
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recent years, the accommodation afforded to some of the di 
ferent classes of students has been quite inadequate, and eve 
with the partial compensation now being supplied, will continu 
very cramped. , Still with management it may , suffice, fc 
a time, but in view of the ever-growing importance; of th 
subject and the specialization, of; its several sections, som 
very substantial extension will necessarily be called for befor 
very long. 

At present the work of the Chemical 'Department is con 
ducted by a single Professor with the co-operation of th 
Aldrichian Demonstrator, and of three other teachers ; thes< 
last, besides their proper work as Demonstrators, giving fu] 
xourses of lectures on different branches of the subject, and 
together with the Aldrichian Demonstrator,' fulfilling, all thi 
functions of adjunct Professors, i The assignment, in this wai 
of the re;sponsibility for the entire direction of the departmen 
to a single head has the one advantage of econoniy in equip 
ment and administration; but having regard to the widelj 
different and alike important d.evelopments of the subject, ii 
maybe doubted whether the arrangement can be continuec 
much longer. But so long as it does continue it is- emipeutlj 
desirable that the teachers fulfilling .thef.duties of adjpnc) 
Professors should receive some definite University reeognitioi 
and be accorded fairly adequate stipends. What , little, re- 
muneration they now receiver is, supplied by University 
grants intended, so far as laboratory assistance is concerned 
to provide only, for the payment of junior demonstrators, 
The services, of two such juniors are now greatly nepded in 
order to leave the senior Demonstrators free for^more advanced 
teaching. The appointment, moreover, for limited periods d 
junior Demonstrators would be a valuable means ofencour. 
aging post-graduate v\^ork in , the department. The continued 
quasi-professorial services, of oneof the three senior .Demoft^ 

strators (Mr. Watts),together with the flesired services of two 
junior Demonstrators, could be supplied; out of the nresenj: 
University .grants, .provided the other twQ senior Demon- 
strators were accorded stipends from elsewhere .befitting their 
responsibilities and the importance of- their worb 
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To one of these (Mr. Marsh) is entrusted the special teach- 
ing of the medical students ; and in respect of this teaching 
it has been suggested (see Report on Needs of Medical 
Department) that he should receive a stipend of ;£'ico a year, 
which it is now proposed should be supplemented by at least 
another ;^ioo a year (i. e. £'2,00 a year in all) in respect of his 
direction of the work going on in the Organic Chemistry and 
Research Laboratories. The other of the two (Dr.Veley) has 
for many years past delivered courses of lectures on Physical 
Chemistry, and it is very desirable that he should now devote 
himself further to laboratory instruction in this branch of the 
subject, which has of late become perhaps the most important 
of all branches of chemical work. To this end it is necessary 
that he should be liberated from the duty of giving: instruction 
in chemical analysis to beginners and pass-men, and that in 
this elementary work he should be replaced by a junior 
Demonstrator. Application has already been made to the 
Common UniversityFund for the appointment of a University 
Reader (Dr. Veley) on Physical Chemistry, at a stipend of 
;£"aoo a year, and further application has been made to the 
Vice- Chancellor for a grant , of ;^ 200, though possibly less 
might suffice in the first instance, for the purchase of the 
apparatus required to start the work. The laboratory accom- 
modation that could for the present be assigned thereto, 
though very inadequate, might be made to serve for a time. 

The needs of the Chemical Department may accordingly 
be summarized thus — At present a grant not exceeding ;^aoo 
for chemico-physical apparatus ; and stipends of ;^30o a year 
each to two University Readers, in Physical Chemistry and in 
Organic and Medical Cheihistry respectively. He)rea,fter, very 
considerable enlargement, with its attendant increase of 
current expenses, will be called for,^whether as an outgrowth 
of the existing single department, or in the preferable form 
of the institution and equipment of additional departments, 
or of at least one additional department to be devoted to 
the subject of Physical Chemistry. 

Wm. ODLING. 
W. W. FISHER. 
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Prom the Professor of Geology. 

In responding to the Vice- Chancellor's invitation I would 
ask permission first to call attention to the great number and 
diversity of the subjects which are included in the Department 
of Geology. 

Without venturing upon a, logical classification of the sub- 
ject-matter of Geology, I need merely enumerate the various 
branches of science, each truly a science in itself, which 
contribute to make the whole. Those for which teaching 
is otherwise provided are placed within square brackets : — 
The Science of the Atmosphere — Meteorology. 
„ „ Hydrosphere — Hydrography. 

„ „ Lithosphere. 

(i) Chiefly morphological. 

{a) External features [Geodesy, Geography\ 
{b) Internal structure, general, Geotectonics. 
(c) „ „ minute. 

I. Rocks — Petrology. 
a. Minerals — \Mitcerahgy\ 
(ii) Chiefly physiological — Physical Geology. 
(iii) Yi\^\.ox\z?iS.—Cosmogeny and Palaeogeography. 
The teaching of Geotectonics as a science should be supple- 
mented by its practice as an art, and informatioQ should be 
provided on such subjects as Coal- and Metal-mining, and 
Water-supply. 

Geology, however, is but a part of the work of the depart- 
ment ; Palaeontology also is included, and this subject, com- 
prising as it does a knowledge of the morphology of extinct 
animals and plants, and of their distribution in time and space, 
is no small addition. The latest digest {Handbuch det 
Palaeonfologie.hy Zittel) occupies somewhat over 4,500 pages 
The work which is now being imperfectly attempted b> 
a single Professor in Oxford is distributed in Cambridgj 
among a large staff, as follows :^— 

The General Subject: (i)the Professor, (a) the Professor's 
assistant. 
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Historical and Physical Geology : (3) a Lecturer in Geology. 

Petrology: (4) a Demonstrator in Geology giving lectures 
in Petrology. 

Palaeozoology : (5) a Lecturer. 

Palaeobotany : (6) a Demonstrator. 

The Professor is also Curator of the Museum, but is pro- 
vided with (7) an assistant Curator, and (10) three assistants. 
The staff thus consists altogether of ten persons, of whom 
three hold Fellowships in Colleges and are Fellows of the 
Royal Society. 

The number of students who take Geology in the Honours 
School in Oxford is admittedly much smaller than in 
Cambridge, and hence so large a staff would not appear to 
be requisite ; but while the Cambridge School is flourishing 
and attracts a steadily increasing attendance, that in Oxford 
languishes and has for many years past shown no promise of 
growth. It is evidently not enough that the Professor should 
give lectures, pursue investigations, and assist others in 
research ; to encourage students something more is needed, 
and in particular constant supervision in the Laboratory. 
Hence the pressing need for a Demonstrator. The urgency 
of this need was long since pointed out by Professor Phillips 
in a formal letter to the Vice-Chancellor, dated 187a. 

Although I put this requirement first, as the most pressing, 
I feel that the Museum has almost equally strong claims. 
The University has hitherto provided me with assistance by 
an annual grant of ;£'ioo, but this is only for a limited period, 
which expires in 1903. The honorarium given under these 
conditions is scarcely sufficient to attract competent workers, 
certainly not to retain their services ; so that although I have 
been fortunate in obtaining the help of valuable assistants, 
who have brought a part of the collections into excellent 
order, I have not been able to keep them with me. There 
would therefore seem to be need for a permanent assistant 
Curator. 

In an ideal scheme a Lecturer should be appointed with 
special knowledge of each of the branches of the science of 
Geology, and of the two main subdivisions of Palaeontology ; 

E 
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but the urgent needs of the department could be met by the 
appointment of — 

(i) A Demonstrator in the Laboratory ; 
(a) An assistant Curator of the Museum. 
Were these appointments made, both the Demonstrator and 
assistant Curator might be invited to lecture on special 
subjects, and thus the work of teaching would be supple- 
mented and made more efficient. 

As regards the Museum itself, structural changes such as 
have been carried out in the cases of the East Corridor will 
be required to be made in those of the South Corridor, and 
additional wall-cases will sooner or later be wanted. The 
flat cases in the Central Court are useless for the exhibition 
of specimens owing to faulty illumination. They should be 
converted into upright cases like those used in the Zoological 
Department. ' 

Electric power is required for driving apparatus used in 
the study of rocks and fossils ; and electric lighting in the 
corridors would enable students to examine specimens when 
daylight illumination is inadequate. 

W. J. SOLLAS. 



From the Iiinacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy. 

The duties which the Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
is expected to perform are of two kinds : one connected with 
the work of teaching, of encouraging and directing research f 
the other connected with the care and exhibition of certain 
collections. In consequence the needs of the department 
entrusted to me are of two kinds, and I propose to consider 
these separately. 

I. Provision for Teaching and Research. 

The University has lately made a large addition to the 
buildings in which the educational and scientific work of my 
department is carried on, and in my judgement the buildings 
now available for the purposes of the department will meet 
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all the needs which are likely to arise for a considerable 
number of years. 

Two of the permanent Lecturers in the department receive 
at present wholly inadequate remuneration, and the salaries 
of these gentlemen should be augmented by at least ;^ioo 
a year each. Except so far as the salaries of these teachers 
are concerned, the provision for teaching undergraduates is 
adequate, both for present needs and for any needs which 
seem likely to arise. A very large increase in the number of 
undergraduate students, involving considerable outlay upon 
microscopes and other apparatus, would probably produce an 
increase of income sufficient to meet the increased expenditure. 

The great need of the department is a means by which 
young graduates may be encouraged or enabled to remain 
in Oxford, and to undertake original scientific work. The 
majority of those young men who are competent and willing 
to perform such work are unable to do so without some 
pecuniary help ; so that if they remain in Oxford at all, they 
endeavour to obtain tutorial work at some College. The 
inevitable result of this system is that the tutorial work 
absorbs most of their time and energy, so that first the oppor- 
tunity, and afterwards the inclination, to pursue a scientific 
investigation is lost. I believe that the best way of giving 
the encouragement, which is so urgently needed, to these 
men is by the establishment of small lectureships. A Lecturer 
might be paid not moi'e than ;^ioo a year, and required to 
deliver a quite short course of lectures, with laboratory instruc- 
tion, in some limited subject, devoting most of his time to 
original investigation connected with that subject. It should 
be the duty of the Professor to attend a certain number of the 
lectures given, and to supervise the conduct of the research 
undertaken by each Lecturer. Such lectureships should not 
be tenable for more than three years, and except in very 
special cases the Lecturer should not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. At least three such lectureships should I think be 
instituted in every department ; and I consider the provision 
of £s'^o a year for this purpose to be an urgent need of the 
Department of Comparative Anatomy. 

E a 
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3. The Care and Exhibition of the Collections. 

The series of preparations which Professor Lankester bega 
to collect and to exhibit in the Court is incomplete, but 
already forms a splendid example of the way in which Con 
parative Anatomy may be illustrated in a museum, an 
excites the admiration of every zoologist who visits Oxfon 
It is, however, impossible that this series can be complete 
without the appointment of a special assistant, whose sol 
duty shall be the preparation of specimens for exhibitioi 
Museum specimens, of the kind now exhibited, cannot b 
made quickly, and by ignorant or unskilful persons the; 
cannot be made at all. The whole value of many prepara 
tions in the Court depends upon the fact that an exceptional!; 
skilful anatomist has spent days or weeks of hard work ii 
rendering them fit for exhibition. Such work cannot be don 
by men engaged in teaching; it requires a man's whole energ; 
and skill. 

For the completion of the series now begun, and for th^ 
development of other series, it will ultimately be necessari 
to appoint an educated and highly skilled assistant at a salan 
of at least ;£'aoo a year, who shall devote his whole time t< 
Museum work, and a less educated assistant of the artisai 
class, at some £1^ a year. 

The cost of material, cases, and means of exhibition, wil 
naturally grow ; but I believe that the increase will not b( 
serious. I think, however, that the University should loci 
forward to an expenditure of something like ^^300 a year 01 
the exhibition of the valuable anatomical collections in it 
possession. 

W. F. R. WELDON. 



Prom the Regius Professor of Medicine (as to time 
for study). 

In the following suggestion I am writing on my owi 
responsibility, not as Chairman of the Board of Medicine 
I wish to submit to the Committee, and with their approva 
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to the Board, that the extension of the time given in each year 
for study in all subjects in which practical and experimentcil 
work constitutes an essential part of the course of instruction, 
is desirable and ought to be regarded as a ' need^ 

The fact that in Oxford systematic courses of practical 
instruction are given only during half of each year, i. e. for 
twenty-four weeks, has lately been brought prominently before 
the public. 

We probably most of us think that disadvantages to the 
student of this curtailment of the, time given to practical 
Instruction a,re nearly compensated for by the advantages 
which are thereby enjoyed by the teachers, but few will 
question the inadequacy of the time given. 

These disadvantages might be to some extent obviated by 
the institution of short courses of Laboratory Instruction 
during three or four weeks of the Long Vacation. 

J. BURDON-SANDERSON. 



Prom the Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy. 

Present Needs. 

I. A sum oi £^0 is needed for the purchase of microscopes, 
a. Four new drawer cabinets (price £12 xos. each) are 
required for the Museum collection. 

3. The grant for the stipend of a Demonstrator is at 
present only so much as will, together with, fees, make up 
iS^ioo annually. The grant for this purpose should be a fixed 
annual sum of £100, so that the fees may be liberated. . 

4. A lecture-room is required. At present one room is 
used both for lectures and for practical instruction — a highly 
inconvenient arrangerrient and one which has now become 
almost impossible. A new room for one of these purposes 
will very soon be necessary. 

5. An additional annual grant of £'i$ is required, at any 
rate for a, time, to complete the teaching collections of 
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minerals, models, and apparatus. At present the minerals 
used for teaching are mainly specimens selected from those 
which happened to be in the department, and were not bought 
for the purpose. 

6. Increased exhibition space is required in the Court for 
educational exhibits ; two more cases are required. 

Future Requirements. 

1. An additional annual grant of ;^ioo. 

2. Twenty additional drawer cabinets at a total cost of 
;^25o. 

3. Additional exhibition space about equal to that now 
occupied. 

4. New rooms ; one (mentioned above) either for lecture 
purposes or for practical instruction ; others for experimental 
work, for packing, for storage, for a workshop, and for a dark 
room. 

If these are built on to the department they will cost at 
least ;^8oo. 

5. A second assistant at a salary not exceeding £^0. 

Note. — There may be difficulty in enlarging the departJ 
ment in its present position ; if a new department is built 
elsewhere, at least ;£'5,ooo will be required for the purpose and 
an annual maintenance grant of £x^o. 

Position of Mineralogy and Crystallography. 

These are at present voluntary special subjects. Every 
student reading for Honours in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Geology, should be required to attend a short practical course 
in Crystallography (for one Term at least), and a course of 
lectures in this subject. 

HENRY A. MIERS. 
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Prom Professor Miers as to MetallTirgy. 

There is not at present any equipment for the study of 
Metallurgy in the University. The following note has been 
drawn up by the Professor of Mineralogy. 

A large and fully equipped metallurgical laboratory such 
as exists in some Universities — chiefly in connexion with 
schools of mining — is a matter of considerable expense. 

A room capable of accommodating from six to ten students 
might be converted into a metallurgical laboratory and 
equipped with assay balances, furnaces, pyrometers, calori- 
meters, microscopes, and a small electro metallurgical plant 
for ;£^5°°j ^"d would require about ;£'ioo a year for main- 
tenance. A Lecturer in Metallurgy and the allied subjects 
at a stipend of ;£^i5o, and a laboratory assistant at £^0, 
would be required. It is possible, however, that the lecture- 
ship might be combined, at first, with one in Chemistry or 
Mineralogy ; and the teaching might be started on a small 
scale in the Chemical Department, or in the Mineralogical 
Department (if a room were provided), at a small cost. 

The above estimate is confirmed by the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Turner, who has been recently appointed Professor of 
Metallurgy at Birmingham University. He says : ' It is not 
easy to say what are fittings and what are buildings when 
considering some metallurgical equipment, e. g. flues, furnaces, 
drains, &c. Assuming a new and suitable building, and that 
the course of instruction will follow the ordinary lines of 
practical assaying, &c., and not large scale experiments, you 
should be able to, supply everything necessary for six pupils 
for ;^300, and to maintain the department for ;£^ioo annually 
for fuel, apparatus, and reagents, £^0 for laboratory assistant, 
and, say, ;£^i5o for Lecturer and Demonstrator.' 

Of course, if a special building be required, the cost of 
construction must be added to the above estimate. 

HENRY A. MIERS, 

Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy. 
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Prom the Waynflete Professor of Physiology. 

[For Professor Gotch's reply, see above, pp. 24-29, under 
the head of the Board of the Faculty of Medicine.] 



From the Professor of Experimental Philosophy. 

The most urgent needs of the Department of Physics at 
the present time are the following : — 

1. A Laboratory in which the Wykeham Professor of 
Physics could provide, for candidates for Honours, a full 
course of instruction in the different branches of Electricity i 
and Magnetism, and in which he could not only pursue his 
own investigations but could also afford to advanced students ' 
facilities for research under his direction. 

2. A suite of large rooms — two or four, according to their 
size — with a lecture-room and some store-rooms attached, in 
which the instruction and examination of candidates for the 
Preliminary Examination in Physics could be satisfactorily 
organized and carried on without interfering with the work 
of candidates for Honours. 

3. Some additions to the Clarendon Laboratory, viz. parts 
of the original design which were omitted when the building 
was erected, in consequence of the exhaustion of the fund at 
the disposal of the Clarendon Trustees. 

It is unnecessary for me to offer any explanation with 
respect to the first of these needs, as it is, I believe, generally 
admitted that the Wykeham Professor must as soon as 
possible be provided with a suitable Laboratory, and his 
own statement as to his wants will no doubt give to the 
Council all the information required. 

He may for a time be able to carry on some part of the 
work of his department in the rooms lately occupied by the 
Radcliffe Library, but dynamos and other heavy machines 
must eventually be required, and for such apparatus these 
rooms are, I am sure, from their position absolutely un- 
suitable. 
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An adequate site for a Laboratory is available adjoining 
the Clarendon Laboratory, and a building there placed would 
offer full facilities for the installation of any necessary 
machinery. It would also be most conveniently situated for 
the joint working of the two sections of the department, 
between which there must always be a close connexion. 

The second subject mentioned above, viz. the proposal of 
a more or less independent establishment for the instruction 
and examination of candidates for the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, possibly requires some explanation, though I have 
already, in my reports to the Delegates of the Museum, 
drawn attention to the very unsatisfactory conditions under 
which this work is now carried on. 

When the Clarendon Laboratory was designed there was 
no prospect of having to deal with large classes engaged in 
experimental work, only the needs of candidates for Honours, 
who generally require individual instruction, and of persons 
engaged in research were considered. The Laboratory was 
consequently divided into a number of comparatively small 
rooms, in which advanced students could work without risk 
of mutual interference. 

Though after more than thirty years' experience I still think 
this arrangement the best upon the whole for the purposes 
originally contemplated, and which must always be provided 
for, it is most unsuitable for the organization of the large 
classes of students engaged on the elementary parts of Physics 
which have recently come into existence. It very much 
reduces the number of students who can be accommodated 
and it very largely increases the labour of the teachers. 
Even when the whole staff of the Laboratory has been 
engaged for from five to six hours a day on the three days 
a week allotted to the preliminary work, it has frequently, 
during recent years, been impossible to receive all the members 
of the University who have applied for admission to the 
classes. 

As the number of candidates for this examination is con- 
stantly increasing, and there seems to be every prospect that 
the increase will continue, even probably at a higher rate than 
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at present, there is urgent need of such an extension of the 
Laboratories as I have proposed. 

When an examination takes place the difficulties arising 
from the restricted accommodation are still more keenly felt, 
as students from College Laboratories are then added to those 
who have been taught at the Museum. At a single examina- 
tion the number of candidates has already exceeded fifty, and 
using all the space at present available it is only possible to 
make proper provision for twenty-four, so that the examination 
is prolonged by the necessity of taking the candidates in two, 
or sometimes in three, divisions. Moreover, as the examinees 
have to be distributed in seven rooms, not all even in the 
same building, satisfactory supervision is unattainable unless : 
the examiners are assisted by a number of invigilators. 

There is another very serious objection to the existing 
arrangement, viz. that it is beginning to prejudicially affect 
the interests of the advanced students and will restrict the 
number of candidates for Honours. The Laboratory can be 
open to students of this class only on three days a week, 
because on the other three days all the Demonstrators are 
engaged with the preliminary classes, and a large quantity of 
the apparatus is being used for their instruction. 

During an examination the Laboratory has to be closed 
entirely to Honour students, and for them the Easter and 
Michaelmas Terms are practically reduced to seven weeks. 

The number of advanced students has now reached the 
limit imposed by the necessity of confining their work to 
three days a week, and it will be a great misfortune if under- 
graduates desiring to make Physics their special study have 
to be excluded from the Laboratory. 

To meet all the difficulties which exist or are imminent 
I see no other way than that I have proposed above, viz. to 
restore the Clarendon Laboratory to the purpose for which it 
was designed,— the instruction of advanced students,— and to 
provide independently, both as to rooms and teachers, for the 
preliminary classes. 

If the rooms recently occupied by the Radcliffe Library 
could be assigned to the preliminary classes in Physics after ' 
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the Wykeham Professor has been provided with a Laboratory 
for his Honour students, I believe all difficulties would be 
removed, and the University would be prepared to meet all 
demands likely to arise in the future, at all events for many 
years to come. 

These rooms would accommodate fifty students at the same 
time, and provide sufficient space for necessary stores and 
apparatus. There is moreover a lecture- room in close 
proximity, now not much used, in which elementary lectures 
could be given. 

In these rooms also, if they are not reduced by partial 
appropriation to other objects, a practical examination of 
fifty candidates simultaneously could be conducted under 
conditions most favourable for efficient invigilation. 

If this method of providing for the preliminary classes in 
Physics can be adopted, the rooms could be refitted to suit 
their new purpose at a very moderate cost, and the heavy 
expense of erecting buildings giving the same space and 
offering similar conveniences would be entirely avoided. 

A small annual grant would be required, at first at least, to 
supplement the fees, in order to supply the means -of paying 
the stipends of the Demonstrators and the current expenses 
of the classes, but if the number of students increases there 
is good reason to hope that these classes would eventually 
become self-supporting. 

The additions to the Clarendon Laboratory, which have 
been referred to as now needed, consist of a low Tower at 
the north-east corner of the building, and of Laboratories, on 
two floors with a basement story, abutting on the eastern 
part of the southern face, where there is now a blank wall. 

Both these annexes formed parts of the original design, and 
the greater part of the staircase to the Tower already exists. 

The Tower, which would probably be only about twenty 
feet higher than the ridge of the eastern side of the present 
building, could be erected at no great expense when the 
Laboratory for the Wykeham Professor is built, as it could 
be incorporated in the plans for the new Laboratory. It is 
required to enable the larger spectroscopes, which are too 
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heavy to be moved, to be placed in positions where sunlight 
is available at all times when the sun is visible. The time 
during which these instruments can be used is now very much 
restricted by the shadows of the Laboratory itself and of the 
surrounding buildings. 

The other annexe would provide additional rooms with a 
southern aspect, in which the more delicate optical instruments 
could be installed under conditions of stability only attainable 
in a small parf of the existing building now fully occupied. 

The increase in the number of students, and the develop- 
ment of the coui'se of study, render these additions to the 
building most desirable ; but they are also needed in the 
interests of research, for which no facilities can be offered 
now, all the space at present available being required for 
the apparatus in constant use by students preparing for 
examination. 

The only prospective needs of the department which I can 
foresee are a Laboratory for the Lee's Reader in Physics, 
when the holder of that office becomes charged with pro- 
fessorial duties, and the increase of the stipends of the 
Professors to the amounts specified by the Commissioners 
under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 

R. B. CLIFTON. 



From the Wykeham Professor of Physios. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Previous to the foundation by New College of the Wykeham i 
Professorship of Physics in 1900 an important branch of 
Physics— Electricity and Magnetism— was practically omitted 
from the subjects taught or studied in this University. The 
Hebdomadal Council will therefore recognize that there is 
much to be done in this department in order that the same 
facilities for studying the subject may be given here as are 
given in other Universities. 
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Elementary Instruction. 

With regard to the elementary class it is best that Electricity 
and Magnetism should be taught in connexion with the other 
branches of Physics. For this purpose two courses of instruc- 
tion should be given : 

I. A course of lectures in Elementary Physics in which 
special attention is given to experimental illustrations. The 
course should extend over three Terms, and be arranged to 
suit candidates for the Preliminary Examination in Physics. 

a. Practical instruction in the work contained in the schedule 
of experiments drawn up by the Board of Faculty of Natural 
Science for the Preliminary Examination. 

The present arrangements for teaching Elementary Physics 
are most unsatisfactory and inadequate. There are no rooms 
at the disposal of the Professors where large classes can be 
taken, and no provision has been made for experimental 
lectures in the University Laboratories. Since most of the 
Colleges do so little to assist in the teaching of these sub- 
jects, it is necessary to provide instruction in the University 
Laboratories for members of nearly all the Colleges wishing 
to study Experimental Physics. 

I may mention that the Board of Faculty of Natural Science 
has under consideration a scheme for altering the schedule of 
subjects for the practical part of the Preliminary Examination. 
It is very desirable that the Council should take some steps 
to provide adequate teaching in the subject before the new 
schedule comes into operation. 

In my opinion, the most efficient method of having this 
work done would be for the University to appoint a Lecturer 
to give these lectures in one of the University Laboratories. 
It should also be the duty of the Lecturer to act as head 
Demonstrator in the elementary class. In order that the 
work should be done properly, the Lecturer would be obliged 
to devote a considerable amount of energy to the subject, and 
his salary should not be less than ;£"30o a year. I estimate 
that, for a class of about fifty, the total expense (including the 
salaries of the Lecturer and junior Demonstrators, attendance 
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and expense of repairing apparatus) would exceed the fees by 
about ;^30o a year. The initial cost of apparatus would not 
be large, as it is undesirable to give elaborate instruments 
to elementary students. The management of the whole 
system should be in the charge of the Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy or the Wykeham Professor of Physics. I may 
mention that a system of this kind has been in operation; 
in Cambridge for teaching the large classes of medical students, 
and it has been found to work satisfactorily. In some cases, 
when a College had a large number of undergraduates attend- 
ing the class, a Lecturer or Fellow of the College came to the 
laboratory and assisted in the demonstrations. If the Colleges;' 
in Oxford were to adopt a similar practice with regard to the 
Preliminary Examination, it would add a great deal to the 
efficiency of the system. 

Advanced Instruction. 

With regard to the advanced branches of the subject, the 
teaching is divided between the Professor of Experimental, 
Philosophy and the Wykeham Professor of Physics. In 
Electricity and Magnetism, the portion of the subject in my 
charge, courses of lectures and demonstrations are given in 
my department. In order to make it practicable for me to 
arrange for laboratory instruction as well as lectures, the 
Delegates of the Common University Fund made a grant of 
;^ioo a year for a Demonstrator. At the present time the 
attendance at the lectures and demonstrations is 12. If 
the number increases above 16 or 18 the services of a second 
Demonstrator will be required. It may be some time before 
this will become an urgent need. I may mention that it is 
very undesirable to divide the classes and have one Demon- 
strator to spend double time in teaching the two divisions. | 
In a subject like Electricity, which is advancing so quickly, j 
a man who is engaged in teaching an advanced class should ' 
have time at his disposal for conducting researches and 
making himself familiar with the new discoveries and applica- 
tions of the science. 
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In addition to the instruction given to undergraduates, 
it is desirable to give facilities to members of the University 
for making original investigations, so that it will be necessary 
to have some rooms reserved for this purpose. This work 
involves very little expenditure of money^ as many of the 
researches which are being made in the subject are carried out 
with very simple apparatus. 

Laboratory Accommodation. 

The present laboratory accommodation is most unsatis- 
factory, and the work of the department is being carried 
on under great difficulties. It is now two years since the 
University decided to institute the department, but I hav.e 
not yet been provided with rooms suitable for a laboratory. 
Were it not for the kindness of two of my colleagues, who 
lent me some of their rooms, it would have been impossible 
for me to have started the work of the department. It is to 
be hoped that the Council will take this matter in hand soon, 
and in considering what rooms are to be put at my disposal 
I would ask them to bear in mind that it may be necessary 
for me to take charge of an elementary class during the 
coming year. At present I have only one room in which 
undergraduates can do practical work, and it is nearly entirely 
occupied by the advanced class. Some of the elementary 
teaching has been going on in my department, and, owing to the 
want of sufficient assistance, I have been obliged to lecture 
and demonstrate to the elementary class myself. If ele- 
mentary teaching is to be carried on in my department next 
year I shall require a room for the purpose and also a second 
Demonstrator. 

As regards the future, it would be very desirable to have 
a new laboratory. The rooms at present occupied by the 
Radcliffe Library are not sufficiently large to accommodate 
all the parts of a well-organized laboratory. 

Maintenance. 

At present the only part of the endowment which is 
guaranteed is the salary of the Wykeham Professor (;£^5oo 
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a year). The Delegates of the Common University Fund 
have provided for the next few years by two grants, one 
;£'ioo a year for a Demonstrator and the other £$5° a year 
for maintenance. Both these sums are too small, particularly 
the grant made for a Demonstrator. It is important that 
an adequate and permanent endowment should be provided 
for the department. 

JOHN S. TOWNSEND. 



From the Hope Professor of Zoology. 

The immediate and pressing needs of the Hope Department 
are (i) increased space for the Hope Collection, (2) an increase 
in the number of cabinets, (3) the completion of the Library 
catalogue and the binding of a very large number of books 
and pamphlets, (4) the provision of the electric light. 

Almost equally pressing and important is the need for 
(5) increased funds for the payment of assistants and for the 
general purposes of the department. 

A prospective need of great importance is (6) an increase 
in the value of the Chair, so that it could hie held without 
difficulty by a Professor with no independent means. 

I . Increased Space. 

This necessity grows more urgent and pressing every year 
as fresh consignments of cabinets arrive and are quickly filled 
with specimens arranged beforehand in temporary quarters. 
The need is felt only in the important section of the depart- 
ment in which the collections are contained, the Hope 
Museum ; for the existing Library, lecture-room, work-rooms, 
experimental rooms, &c., are amply sufficient for present 
necessities, and probably will be sufficient for a long period 
of time. It is the gradual arrangement of the crowded collec*^ 
tion in a manner which will permit of accessions for many 
years without too great disturbance, which has already made 
increased museum accommodation a pressing and immediate 
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need. This could be met conveniently and cheaply by the 
addition to the Hope Department of a section of the southern 
end of the space now occupied by the RadcHffe Library ; and 
in view of the further demands in the same direction which 
must be made at no distant date, it is imperative in the 
interests of this great collection that no part of the southern 
section of the old Radcliffe Library up to and I think includ- 
ing the room under the central tower, be permanently attached 
to any other department. 

This statement is of course based upon the continuance of 
the Hope Department in its present quarters, which are on 
the whole extremely convenient and suitable for their present 
purpose, and could not be replaced except at a cost which 
there is no probability of the University incurring. 

a. New Insect Cabinets. 

It is to be noted that the great expense recently incurred 
in cabinets, and the further great expense which must be 
incurred in the immediate future, are chiefly the making up of 
arrears. Comparatively little money was spent on cabinets 
during the thirty years previous to 1893, and the collection 
was growing rapidly all the time. 

Since that year, ;£"i,3oo, of which nearly a third was volun- 
tarily subscribed, has been spent. 

Demands at the present rate will not however continue for 
an indefinite period. When the Lepidoptera are arranged on 
a scale which will permit reasonable expansion, the remaining 
Orders will be worked out at a much slower rate in relation 
to cabinet space ; the number of species in a single drawer 
being on the average very much larger. 

It must, however, be remembered that a high proportion of 
the old cabinets are quite unfit for the reception of zoological 
specimens, and should be got rid of whenever sufficient money 
can be obtained for the purchase of well-made drawers, 
affording security against the attacks of insect pests and the 
entrance of dust. If the University could afford it, there is no 
doubt that the greater part of the present collection ought to 

F 
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be transferred at once into safe quarters without waiting for 
rearrangement. 

There is, however, I fear no present prospect of this, salun 
tary change being effected except by the help of a benefactoat ■ 
who may desire to assist this section of our University work. 

I may here allude to the fact that the great insect collection 
and the illustrations of the struggle for existence among 
insects, of mimicry, warning colours, protective resemblance, 
&c., in the Hope Department will offer unique opportunities to 
the Colonial and American students of natural history. The 
Hope Department has a strong claim upon the generosity of 
those who would wish to increase the efficiency of our Uni- 
versity Departments in preparation for that wider use which 
seems to be as inevitable as it is desirable. 

In former years I have sometimes doubted whether the 
University was wise in undertaking the responsibility for the 
custody and increase of a vast systematic collection of insects 
containing thousands of types — taking all Orders into account, 
the second in the British Empire. But recent events have 
entirely justified the acceptance of Mr. Hope's munificemt 
gift with all that it involves. It will be no small thing that 
the student from South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
North America can obtain in Oxford all the inspiration and 
all the knowledge which will render him a naturalist capable 
of making valuable researches on his return to. his own 
country. 

3. Library Expenses. 

The proximity of the Radcliffe Library, and the excellent 
arrangements for the use of its books, renders it unnecessary 
to incur much expense in adding to the Hope Library. 
Valuable monographs, &c., are, however, continually presented 
to the Library, and these require binding,^ and there are 
furthermore immense arrears of binding to be made up, which 
will certainly cost hundreds of pounds. Old and rare memoirs, 
not contained in the Radcliffe Library, are constantly in 
danger, and are sometimes injured because their plates and 
letter-press are protected by nothing stronger than, the original 
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flimsy paper covers. F*or the preservation of valuable Uni- 
versity property all such books and papers ought to be bound 
before they are allowed to be used- 

Another urgent necessity is the conipletion of the catalogue 
of the Library, which is a:Iso greatly in arrear. 

For the want of means to supply these two necessities the 
Library is not nearly so useful to the student as it ought to 
be, and a sum estimated at about ;^5oo should be devoted 
to bringing the Library into a perfect condition in both these 
respects. The annual expense in keeping it up afterwards 
would be light, viz. the binding of ■ the works presented, 
including the Proceedings of societies, &c., and the very few 
purchases, together with a small amount of cataloguing which 
could be done by one of the existing staff. This permanent 
expense is considered under 5, Annual Grant. 

4. Electric Light. 

Inasmuch as the urgency of this necessity has been admitted, 
and steps have already been taken to introduce the light into 
the Museum Departments, it is not necessary to discuss the 
subject further. I will only briefly mention the various uses 
for which the light is required in the Hope Department, viz. 
(i) general lighting; (3) special lighting of the tables for 
work ; (3) lantera projection ; (4) the use of the spectroscope 
for research. 

5. Annual Grant, 

The income of the department for 1901, exclusive of the 
stipend of the Chair, was as follows : 

Statutable grants from the University Chest . ;£'i5o o o 
One-half the income of the Hope Curator's 
endowment, which may not be used for 

wages . 48 o o 

Income of Spilsbury endowment (for the custody 

and increase of the Spilsbury Collection) . 4 10 10 

Total ;^203 10 10 
F 3 
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The department at present employs two assistants, the 
junior of whom gives one-quarter of his time to the Delegates 
of the Museum and receives one-quarter of his wages from 
them. The senior assistant receives 37J. 6d., the junior aaj. 6d. 
a week from the department. In reality the department 
needs the whole of the time of the junior assistant, and the 
following wages are the least that are compatible with the 
efficient management of so vast a collection. 

The senior assistant must always be a skilled naturalist and 
should look forward to a final salary of not less than £% a 
week ; the second assistant also requiring very high qualifica- 
tions should, I think, receive as his final salary not less than 
;^i io.y. A third assistant z.\. £\ 2. week, to relieve the second 
of much of the mechanical work of setting and printing, is 
a very great need. An additional grant of £x\o a year would 
do all this, and would furthermore raise to just over £\oo the 
annual income of £^fi, which is the only means by which 
the department can meet expenses other than salaries. The 
above-mentioned existing endowment for this purpose is very 
insufficient for the numerous small incidental expenses of a 
collection and library and the occasional purchase of specimens 
and books. 

6. Stipend of the Hope Professorship. 

The income of the Chair has recently declined from just 
under ;^5oo to under £'3,%q a year, so that it could only be 
held with difficulty by a man without independent means. 

An important prospective need of the department is an 
increase in the Professorial stipend by such a sum as will 
raise it to ;^5oo a year, and this income should be guaranteed' 
to any future occupant of the Chair. -' 

It should be remembered that the conditions as to residence 
are more stringent than those of any other Chair in the 
University. 

EDWARD B. POULTON. 
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Joint Reply from the Professors of Mathematics. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In reply to your Circular Letter on the subject of 
University Needs, we should like to catll attention to the 
unfortunate fact that the University provides lecture-rooms 
only for those of its Professors who have the charge of labora- 
tories, museums, or observatories. Others have to borrow 
or rent for themselves. Some appeal to the Curators of the 
Schools for rooms which were constructed for other purposes, 
and are by no means always available, as their use is at times 
required for the purposes in question. Some rely on the 
generosity of their Colleges without any claim to it. Others 
may provide hired rooms or their own houses, as to the 
suitability and accessibility of which the University has no 
kind of guarantee. 

Till some eight, years ago the Professors of Mathematics 
had rooms assigned to them in the University Museum, but 
the growth of a department led to their loss of them. 

It is much to be desired that a central University institu- 
tion containing a number of lecture-rooms for both small and 
large classes should be founded, and that in it every Professor 
who has not a department with buildings of its own should 
have at least one private room where students may be 
received, and small libraries or collections housed. It should 
not be in the Parks, but in some position not more than six 
or seven minutes' walk from any College, as lectures in it and 
in the various Colleges must follow one another in rapid 
succession during a morning. 

W. ESSON. 

E. B. ELLIOTT. 

A. E. H. LOVE. 
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Memorandum on the Present State and Future Needs 
of Anthropology in Oxford. 

Oct. 190a. 

I. The Present State of Anthropological Study in Oxford 
may be summarized briefly as follows : — 

I. The Professor of Anthropology (with the stipend of 
a Reader) lectures once a week in each Term, and receives 
students, informally : his time, however, is mainly occupied in 
research work. 

3. The Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum has his time 
more than occupied in the supervision and extension of the 
Museum itself; but receives students informally, and lectures 
occasionally. 

3. The Professor of Human Anatomy receives students who 
desire to work at physical anthropology ; and has occasionally 
given elementary lectures on the subject. 

4. Teaching, of which the methods, and much of the 
materials, are essentially anthropological, is given by the 
Professor of Classical Archaeology and his staff; by the Reader 
in Egyptology ; by the Reader in Psychology; and by other 
Professors and Readers ; as well as at the Indian Institute. 

II. Relation of Anthropology to the Examination System. 
The University refused in 1895 to admit Anthropology as 
a subject of examination in the Final Honour School : An- 
thropology therefore still occupies merely the anomalous and 
impracticable position of an 'additional subject,' which can 
only be taken in conjunction with some other branch of 
Science, such as Morphology or Geology. As the syllabus 
of these major 'subjects' is itself calculated in each case to 
occupy a student's \vhole attention, it is not surprising that no 
student has as yet presented himself for examination in 
Anthropology. 

Meanwhile, the limits and subdivisions of the subject, and 
the methods and materials for its study, have been developing 
rapidly ; and it would seem that the time is approaching 
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when the University might reasonably be invited to revise the 
decision which it accepted in 1895. 

The establishment of the Degree of B.Sc. had, almost 
immediately, the effect of producing a candidate in a branch 
of Anthropology ; and it is to be expected that the number 
of such candidates will increase in future : particularly as the 
practical applications of anthropological studies are becoming 
appreciated widely and rapidly. India, for example, has now 
a well-organized ethnographical department; and analogous 
developments are taking place in Canada, in Australia, in 
South Africa, in the Malay States, and in other British 
dependencies which include large and varied native popula- 
tions. 

In addition, however, to the facilities afforded by the B.Sc, 
it is submitted that a shorter but systematic course of anthro- 
pological training, analogous to that of the School of Geography, 
and leading to a similar Diploma (awarded for attendance, 
diligence, and proficiency tested by examination), would be of 
great practical value ; not only for candidates, or nominees, 
for Museum appointments at home and in the colonies, and 
for special anthropological appointments such as exist already 
in connexion with the Indian Census ; but also for the training 
of administrators, missionaries, and ordinary travellers. And 
the position which Oxford occupies, as a training place for 
such classes of men, as well as the unusual facilities afforded 
by the Pitt-Rivers Museum and the Departments of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy, justifies the belief that such 
a course would be a successful and valuable branch of higher 
University teaching. 

III. Additional Requirements for Anthropological Teaching. 
Such a course as is suggested above could only be carried on 
adequately by the co-operation of several already established 
departments ; most of which would require additional help if 
called upon to provide for specially anthropological teaching 
in addition to their present work. Just such a division of 
labour was, however, arranged at the tirne of the proposals 
rejected in 1895, and would present no serious difficulties; 
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the principal departments of anthropological study being 
capable of clear separation, and permitting easily of organized 
co-operation between the different departments concerned. 

Among the more immediate needs of a course such as is 
outlined above would certainly be the provision of regular 
teaching : — 

1. In Physical Anthropology and Racial Ethnography. 

2. In the Comparative Study of Social and Religious Insti- 
tutions. 

3. In Prehistoric Archaeology, especially as illustrated in 
Europe and in the Mediterranean area. 

4. In the development of Art and Industry, in connexion 
with the Pitt-Rivers Collections. 

It would also be desirable, and probably easy, to secure the 
co-operation, in regard to more special studies, of the Indian 
Institute, and of the Professors and Readers of linguistic and 
archaeological subjects in the University. 

Further, special branches of study should eventually be 
provided, as occasion allows, with Lectureships or Readerships, 
to secure the services, when required, of a resident expert 
student. For example : — 

I. Cambridge having secured the foundation of a Lecture- 
ship in Hausa (the language of intercourse in Western Africa), 
with very satisfactory results, Oxford might do well to secure 
the like facilities for the study of Swaheli, or, generally, for the 
Bantu languages which predominate in British spheres of 
influence in Eastern and South-eastern Africa. 

a. The growing importance of Japan, in the politics, industry, 
and commerce of the Pacific, would justify the creation of a 
Readership in Japanese Language, History, and Culture. 

3. The interests of the existing school of Theology might 
be consulted by the institution of a Readership in Comparative 
Religion. 

4. A Readership in European Ethnology and Antiquities 
would probably perform the same function in regard to the 
Modern History School, as the staff of the Professor of 
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Classical Archaeology performs for the School of Literae 
Humaniores. 

5. Additional facilities might be provided for the study of 
the native races and older civilizations of India and China, 
over and above the requirements of the candidates for the 
Civil Service and Eastern Cadetships. 

IV. Student-assistantships and Research-studentships. The 
Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum has doubtless sufficiently 
explained the needs of his particular department. It may, 
however, be pointed out here, that some of the burden of 
unavoidable routine-work might be lightened (as in other 
departments) by the creation of one or more student-assistant- 
ships, tenable either by an undergraduate (as in some College 
libraries), or by a post-graduate student doing work on the 
collections, and receiving informal instruction in the meanwhile. 

Other disabilities, in regard to the collection and verification 
of material, would be met by the provision of a travelling 
.studentship, tenable by a B.Sc. or a holder of the suggested 
Diploma in Anthropology ; for this would permit of organized 
field-work, and of comparative work in museums abroad, such 
as is provided for in Classical studies and in some branches of 
Natural Science already. The Burdett-Coutts Scholarship 
(with its condition of partial residence, and work under the 
supervision of the Professor of Geology), the Naples Biological 
Studentship, and the Craven Travelling Fellowship, are illus- 
trations of what is required ; the Thaw Fellowship attached 
to the Peabody Museum of Ethnology at Harvard shows what 
results can be obtained in this way at small cost ; and the use 
made in Cambridge of the Prendergast Fund suggests ways in 
which student research may be employed to collect material 
for future study, as well as to encourage observation ' in the 
field.' 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the needs of Anthro- 
pology, both as to teaching and as to research, have a peculiar 
element of urgency, inasmuch as the material for study, 
unlike that of the older and better established studies, is 
vanishing very rapidly now. To organize a school of Anthro- 
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pology, to train obsei-vers,to send out expeditions, a generation 
hence, will be too late ; and every other country with respon- 
sibilities in the matter, except Great Britain (which has the 
amplest field at its disposal), has already become alive to 
this fact, and acted accordingly. Oxford, meanwhile, has 
claimed hitherto to be in a peculiar sense a school of admini- 
strators and a centre of the Human Sciences ; and it would 
seem to be in accordance with the best traditions of the 
University to provide adequately for the wide range of studies 
which are grouped under the name of Anthropology. 

EDWARD B. TYLOR. 

From the Curator of the Pitt-Bivers Museum. 

The immediate needs of the Pitt-Rivers Museum may be 
stated to be as follows : — 

I. Improved financial conditions, {a) At present there is no 
permanent endowment or capital sum set aside for providing 
an income for the maintenance of the Museum, and as there 
is no guarantee that the necessary annual income will be 
forthcoming in the future, it cannot be said that the maintenance 
and development of the collections is in any way assured. 
(b) Adequate funds are urgently required for the payment of 
at least one skilled assistant, who should be able to look 
forward to a maximum salary of, say, £\fp per annum. Also 
for a second assistant or attendant, whose chief duty would be 
to keep the Museum and cases and collections clean, to look 
after visitors, and to do general work. He should be paid not 
less than ;^i per week, with prospects of a rise in wages up to, 
say, 30J. per week. — Note: In both cases the assistants occupy 
positions of great responsibility, and it is most undesirable that 
there should be frequent changes in the personnel. Consider- 
able training is required in order to render such assistants 
really eilcient. (c) Adequate provision for the purchase of 
exhibition cases, and of cabinets, &c., in which non-exhibited 
material may be stored in a convenient, safe, and systematic 
manner. The deterioration in the value of specimens due to 
exposure, has been very serious, as the initial provision for 
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glass cases was very inadequate. It would be necessary to 
expend about ;^ioo a year for a few years in order to meet 
the pressing requirements under this head. 

Note. — The present grant of ;f aoo a year allotted to the 
Museum for all maintenance and other expenses exclusive of 
the Curator's salary, is absolutely inadequate. In 1900, when 
a skilled assistant and an attendant were employed by the 
Curator, their wages of £% and £\ per week respectively 
absorbed the fund at the rate of ;^ 156 a year. At this rate 
there only remains ;^44 a year to meet all other expenses ! 
When, early in 1901, the chief assistant took up a more 
lucrative appointment elsewhere, no fresh appointment was 
made, in order that the money thus saved could be spent in 
providing some of the cases most urgently required, which 
could not otherwise be purchased. As a consequence of the 
insufficiency of the grant for maintenance some of the necessary 
expenses have to be borne by the Curator, a burden which is 
hardly warranted in view of the very small emoluments 
attaching to his post. 

(d) A small fund of £^q to £^0 per annum for the purchase 
of such specimens as are specially desirable for the improve- 
ment of important series, and increasing their educational 
value. 

{e) A substantial increase in the emoluments of the Curator, 
which are at present practically nominal, and are not augmented 
by a College Fellowship. 

II. Increased facilities for printing Museum labels, and for 
the photographing of specimens. 

As prospective, though almost equally immediate needs, 
I may mention the following : — 

{a) An addition to the building itself, such as would relieve 
the pressure within the present Museum precincts, and would 
enable some of the most complete and important series to be 
displayed in such a manner as to develop to the full extent 
their teaching capabilities. In particular, the most interesting 
and educationally valuable collection of musical instruments is 
worthy of proper display. It has been collected in a systematic 
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manner to illustrate the early history and gradual development 
of the various classes of instruments, and, apart from its 
scientific value, it is one of the series most appreciated and 
most easily comprehended by the general Museum visitors. 
There is a most convenient piece of ground, upon which such; 
an annexe could be erected, immediately to the south of the 
present building. It is, in fact, only in this direction that any 
expansion of the Pitt- Rivers Museum can take place, as the 
building is hemmed in on all other sides. Such an annexe 
should consist of a basement, a ground-floor, and two upper 
floors. An expensive style of building would not be required, 
as it would be practically hidden from view. It is probable 
that the sum of ;^a,5oo would suffice for such a building, 
though this estimate is not based on actual plans. A sum 
amounting probably to about £2,fioo would be required to 
provide the necessary fittings, glass cases, and cabinets. 

{b) Electric l-fighting of the Museum. This has been reported 
upon elsewhere, and the working rooms are being provided for 
in this respect. The Museum itself remains unlighted, and, 
when it is opened in the evening, oil lamps are the only avail- 
able means of providing illumination. To meet the difficulties 
experienced in working in the Museum after dark, some 
arrangement whereby small, portable electric lamps (such as 
can now be purchased) could, be recharged from time to time | 
might be advantageously introduced. ' 

{c) The provision of an outside gallery upon the roof of the ; 
main building, in order that the state of the roof may be 
examined from time to time and repaired. By some oversight 
this was not provided when the building was erected, and the 
roof is only with much difficulty rendered accessible at all, and 
serious inconvenience has been caused, and damage done, by 
reason of this inaccessibility. 

III. In the event of students coming to work regularly in 
the Museum, provision would have to be made for their 
accommodation. At present no provision for such students 
exists. 

HENRY BALFOUR. 
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Prom the University Lecturer in Meelianies. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

In the year 1886 the mechanical Laboratory was started 
by the President (Dr. Percival) and Fellows of Trinity College, 
and placed under my direction. Since 1888, through the 
kind interest taken in the new department by the late 
Professor B. Price, the Common University Fund granted 
the Lecturer .£^150 per annum, and ;^ioo per annum towards 
running expenses. This latter grant has recently been raised 
by the addition of £60 per annum. 

The iirst building, known as the Millard Laboratory, was 
erected by Trinity College, and a few years later a room for 
lectures and demonstration was kindly let to us by St. John's 
College, at a nominal rent of 10s. per annum ^. 

I venture to suggest that if the work in Practical Mechanics 
which has been started and maintained here during sixteen 
years is to become permanent, a mechanical Laboratory 
would be required, having a staff of instructors and suitable 
buildings and machines. 

In the appended list a rough estimate of cost is given. 

T/ie Building {rough estimate of probable cost). 

This should include — a mechanical workshop ; alecture- 
room, which could be used for drawing; an engine 
and dynamo room ; the usual offices . . . £i,?iOO 

Machinery, including an experimental engine . . £'i,%oo 

The Staff. Per annum. 

The Professor or Lecturer ;£^5oo 

One skilled assistant 100 

One assistant 60 

Running expenses 200 

~£Uo 



' The machinery and apparatus is the property of the Lecturer, and is lent by 
him to the Laboratory. 
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Notes. 

Building. — I have visited the leading mechanical Labora- 
tories in England and in the colonies of Australia and New 
Zealand, also several in Europe, and the new Engineering 
Laboratory in Cairo. From an inspection of these institutions, 
and from other sources of information, I am led to believe 
that very costly buildings are not required for this branch of 
education. 

Edti^ation. — In addition to the usual training of an 
engineering student (since the course in Mechanics in a Uni- 
versity can only be regarded as a preliminary preparation 
for the more serious life in ' works ' or the office of the civil 
engineer), I would suggest that the student should be in- _ 
structed as far as possible in those fundamental principles 
of Natural Philosophy which have a direct bearing on his 
subject, and which he would have but little chance of learning 
after entering engineering works or the office of the civil 
engineer. 

Foreign Languages. — I would also add, that if the young 
English engineer is to keep his place with those of other - 
nations, his educational course should include a fairly accurate 
knowledge of both German and French. ' 

F. J. JERVIS-SMITH. 



Mechanics and Civil Engineering. 

Professors Gotch and Miers having been asked by the Com- 
mittee of the Board of the Faculty of Natural Science to obtain 
some external- opinions as to the cost of initiating and main- 
taining an Engineering Department, communicated with 
Professor Hele Shaw of Liverpool, and Professor Ewing of 
Cambridge. 

Professor Hele Shaw writes : — 

' The Walker Engineering Laboratories cost when opened 
;^23,ooo. I should think that you could build and equip a 
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laboratory for ;£'30,ooo. I should not think that you could 
run the laboratory without an annual allowance to a Professor, 
in addition to the services of a Demonstrator, of say from 
;^5oo to ;£'7oo a year.' 

Professor Ewing writes : — 

' I should say that the Engineering Laboratory here, includ- 
ing the cost of the site as well as the value of various gifts of 
apparatus which have been made from time to time, represents 
a capital expenditure of something like iJ'30,000. We are 
however finding it much too small for our needs. The sum 
spent annually in maintenance and in salaries of Professors, 
Demonstrators, teachers, and attendants, is now in round 
numbers ;i{J5,ooo,, a great part of which is derived from the 
fees of the students. The number of students in attendance 
is a little over 200.' 

From Dr. Lee's Reader in Physics. 

The present arrangements at Christ Church for teaching 
Physics are sufficiently adequate for College needs, provided 
that the advanced practical work is done, as at present, at the 
University Laboratory. 

As regards the University, any student may attend the 
Lee's Reader's lectures, and there is adequate accommodation 
in the lecture-room, which for this purpose is shared with the 
Lee's Reader in Chemistry (though at other times this room 
is required entirely for practical instruction in Chemistry) ; 
but the accommodation at present provided for instruction in 
Practical Physics is too limited to allow others than members 
of Christ Church to share in this. 

If, or when, the Reader comes under the new Statutes, and 
becomes charged with duties to the University, extra pro- 
vision will have to be made in the above respect ; but it is at 
present impossible to say in what direction, as the character 
of the next Lee's Reader's work is to be a subject for recom- 
mendation by the Board of Faculty of Natural Science on the 

occurrence of a vacancy. 

ROBERT E. BAYNES. 
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rrom Dr, Lee's Eeader in Chemistry. 

The only institution with which I am connected as a 
teacher is the Lee's Laboratory in Christ Church. A liberal 
provision for the wants of this institution has always been 
made by the Governing Body of Christ Church, and although 
my successor will be more fully a University Reader than 
I am, I think the laboratory should remain a College 
laboratory. 

For this purpose it is sufficiently large, and in all respects 

well suited. 

If in the future the teaching of some branch of Chemistry 
were assigned by the University to the Lee's Reader, as 
Electricity has recently been assigned to the Wykeham Pro- 
fessor, he would probably need the means of teaching a larger 
number at one time. 

But this need might be met by arranging for the giving of 
such teaching in the Chemical Department of the Museum. 

A. V. HARCOURT. 



Prom the Sherardian Professor of Botany. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There being at present no available salary for the Sib- 
thorpian Professor of Agriculture, the following note has been 
drawn up by the Professor of Botany from suggestions made 
by the last Sibthorpian Professor : — 

It is obvious that the existing arrangements for the teaching 
of this subject are wholly inadequate. 

Should the matter be at any time taken up seriously, it 
would become necessary to provide : — 

I. A guaranteed income for the Sibthorpian Professor of 
at least ;£'5oo a year. 

3. Salaries for at least one Lecturer and one Demonstrator 
(say ;£400 a year). 
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3. A Laboratory and a Museum (say ;^io,ooo). 

4. Hire of land for experimental cultivation ; purchase of 
•animals for feeding experiments, &c. (say ;^30o a year). 

S. H. VINES. 



From the Waynflete Professor of Physiology. 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

This subject is represented in the chief Continental and 
American Universities and should be ultimately developed 
in Oxford. 

The chief expenditure in connexion with its appropriate 
-establishment would be that involved by (i) the provision 
of a suitable stipend for a teacher especially cognisant with 
both the theoretical and experimental sides of the subject, 
(a) the provision of accommodation, &c. for carrying on 
practical work, (3) an annual maintenance grant for the 
-expenses of the subject. 

FRANCIS GOTCH. 
[See also p. 92] 

Prom Dr. G. C. Bourne. 

WAGES AND PENSIONS OF SERVANTS. 

My views with regard to the needs of the Department of 
'Comparative Anatomy are entirely in accord with those 
of Professor Weldon. 

But I should like to raise a question of a more general kind, 
namely, the wages and pensions of the Museum servants. 
From time to time the Delegates of the Museum are asked 
to increase the wages of the servants in one or other of the 
departments, or to ask Council for an increased grant for some 
department, in order that a new servant may be engaged or 
-the wages of an old servant increased, or they are asked to 
apply to Council for a pension for a retiring servant. It seems 

G 
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to me that this question of servants' wages and pensions is one- 
of the most pressing in the Museum. 

It is not an easy question, because some servants are- 
engaged and paid by the Keeper, and do not serve any 
Department in particular. Others are engaged and paid by 
the heads of the Departments, but the money is provided 
out of the funds placed in the hands of the Delegates. Others,, 
again (and these are the majoHty), are engaged by the heads 
of Departments and paid out of departmental funds. Some of 
the servants are well paid, others are badly paid, and this 
seems a suitable occasion for attenipting to establish some- 
thing like a uniform scale of payment. 

The question of pensions, however, is more important. 
Several servants have been for many years in the employ 
of one or another of the Museum Departments and are- 
nearing the time when they will be past their work. They 
will look for pensions, and, as far as I know, they thoroughly- 
deserve them. , . 

The departmental funds are . not sufficient to provide- 
pensions, and it will be necessary to apply to Council as 
each case arises. , , 

In presenting a statement of the needs of Natural Science 
to Council, it should not be forgotten that one need, and that 
a progressively increasing one, will be the provision of pensions 
for the servants who have spent their working lives in the 
service of the ]\Iuseum Departments. 

A Committee' of the Delegates of the Museum has been 
appointed to consider this matter, but before it proceeds to- 
make any recommendations, it would be desirable for the- 
question to be considered by the Committee of the Board 
of the Faculty of Natural Science, so that there may be, an 
agreement as to any plan that may be proposed. 

GILBERT C. BOURNE. 
Signeci on behalf of the'^Board of the 
;^ , Faculty of Natural, Science, 

■ ^ : W. ESSON, 

' ' Chairman. 
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From Dr. V. H. Veley, 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

At present there is no endowment whatever for the subject 

of Practical Instruction in Physical Chemistry, which is taught 

in every other University of the United Kingdom, in most 

local colleges, and even in schools ; it is greatly demanded by 

' the students themselves.: 

For some time past the lectures given in the Chemical 
Department have been illustrated largely by apparatus pro- 
vided by the Lecturer, and it does not appear to be reasonable 
to expect such a lecturer to carry on University work almost 
at a pecuniary loss. Notwithstanding such sacrifices, students 
requiring such instruction in this practical work are obliged to 
seek it elsewhere, as also to learn those methods of research 
for which there is so little provision. It is believed that the 
opinion has been placed upon record that the need of a 
Lectureship in Physical Chemistry might properly be brought 
forward among University Needs. 

Apart from endowment, the equipment and purchase of 
apparatus required for a laboratory for practical instruction 
in Physical Chemistry (in the Department of the Professor of 
Chemistry) would amount to the sum of (say) two hundred 
pounds {£'2,00). It will be understood that certain apparatus 
belonging to the Marlborough Collection, now deposited in 
the Chemical Department, will be available, and I desire to 
repeat the offer previously made by me of contributing certain 
apparatus, which belong to me, for the use of students working 
under my direction. 

V. H. VELEY. 
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From the Delegates of the University Museum. 

University Museum, 
June lo, 1903. 
Dear, Mr. Registrar, 

At a meeting of the Delegates of the University 
Museum of this date, the following memorial was received 
signed by ten heads of Museum departments. It was adopted 
by the Delegates, and ordered to be forwarded as their own 
reply to the Vice-Chancellor's Circular Letter as to the 
needs of University Institutions : ' That in view of the great 
advantages to be gained by keeping the Scientific Departments 
together as far as possible, the Delegates of the University 
Museum desire in reply to the Vice-Chancellor's letter with 
regard to future extension of the Museum Departments, to 
point out that in their judgement space will be required in the 
neighbourhood of the Museum for the extension of present 
and the erection of new Departments.' 



I am, Mr. Registrar, 

Yours obediently, 

EDWARD B. TYLOR, 
Keeper of the Museum. 



V. 
ARTS (Lit. Hum.) 

Trom the Chairman of the Board of the Faculty of Arts 
(Lit. Hum.). 

May 14, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

At a special meeting of the Board of the Faculty of 
Arts (Lit. Hum.) held to-day, we had before us the replies 
of Professors and Readers in regard to the needs of the 
University. 

On consideration, I was requested, as Chairman, to explain 
to you that, in view of the shortness of time before the date 
at which replies on the above subject are to be sent to you, 
the Board, as such, is unable to express any opinion, or to 
submit any report, at present, on its own account. 

I am, 

Yours very faithfully, 

REGINALD W. MACAN. 



Joint Beply of Professors Case, Stewart, and Cook Wilson. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In accordance with the recommendation in your 
Circular Letter, the Professors of Philosophy have communi- 
cated with other teachers of the subject in the University, 
and invited them to express their opinions on the needs of 
their department. 

A considerable number of those addressed have not 
answered, perhaps because of the shortness of the notice. 

Answers were received from the following : — The President 
of Corpus ; The Master of Balliol ; Mr. S. Ball ; Mr. G. E. 
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Underhill ; Mr. F. C. S. Schiller ; Mr. C C. J. Webb ; 
Mr. R. R. Marett; Mr. J. A. Smith; Mr. H. H. Joachim; 
Mr. E. Jenks ; Mr. W. D. Ross. 

The following is a summary of their chief proposals : — ■ 
I. There should be a Psychological Laboratory (some 
expressed the opinion that this should be rather 
under the control of the Philosophical than of the 
Physiological Department), 
a. That Post-graduate study should be encouraged by 
a Scholarship or Scholarships, with a less limited scope 
than that of the John Locke Scholarship. 

3. That a Lectureship in Philosophy should be established, 

tenable for a limited period only, and not allowing 
re-election— analogous to the Ford Lectureship. 

4. That the defects of our libraries in Foreign Philosophy 

should be remedied. 

We agreed on the following points : — 
I. As to the Psychological Laboratory, it seems to us to be 
in general desirable, but we differ as to the conditions. 

3. As to the establishment of a Scholarship for Post- 
. graduate: students, we submit that this is partly 
provided for by Senior Scholarships in some of the 
Colleges, and partly by the John Locke Scholarship. 
The field for the latter has been very small ; but 
a misunderstanding seems to have prevailed about 
its scope, which is wider than is supposed, and may 
be made still more comprehensive. 

3. We are not in favour of the establishment of a Lecture- 
. ship. 

4. We are in favour of making the collection of books in 

Foreign Philosophy in the Bodleian more complete, 
and of making the periodicals which concern Modern 
Philosophy accessible as soon as they appear. 

5. We are of opinion that Professors should have some 

public lecture-rooms assigned to them. At present 
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we afe unable to Continue our lectures to the end of 
the Term, and are not permitted to lecture in the 
nviriter Terms in the Schools after 5.45 P.M. 

J. COOK WILSON (Chairman). 
THOMAS CASE. 
J. A. STEWART. 



From Professor Case. 

Beam Hall, Oxford, 
May 5, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In answer to your letter on the further development of 
subjects, taught in the University, I was very glad to sign, 
with Professors Wilson and Stewart, a joint report, which 
received the subsequent adhesion of Dr. Stout. The most 
important point on which we agreed was the general desira- 
bility of establishing a Psychological Laboratory. We agreed 
to differ about the conditions. P'or my part, I should not be 
in favour of a Psychological Laboratory at all, unless it were 
under the control of the three Philosophical Professors and 
"Wilde's Reader, without objecting to the addition of the 
Biological Professors to the Board. But I should strongly 
object to putting it in the hands of an uncontrolled teacher, 
or under the control of the Biological Professors alone. There 
would no doubt be a separate teacher ; but he ought to be 
under the control of a Board, including the three Philosophical 
Professors and the Wilde Reader. 

The reasons for this opinion are as follows' : — 
I. By the nature of the case, ho psychological experiments 
can be purely physiological ; but many of them, beginning 
with the well-known experiments which established Weber's 
and Fechner's law, are entirely psychological. Wundt re- 
marks, with regard to this law, which establishes a relation 
between external stimulus and psychological sensation, that 
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'the physiological interpretation is entirely hypothetical. 
Hence, however necessary a knowledge of physiology may 
be, a skilled knowledge of psychology, and of the philosophy 
required for psychology, are imperative conditions of psycho- 
logical experiments. 

3. The long career of Wundt himself, the founder of the 
German laboratories, shows that, beginning by laying stress 
on physiology, he has more and more found reason to 
emphasize psychology, and has ended by seeing the necessity 
of writing a ' Systern of Philosophy ' and a ' Logic' 

3. This interesting development of a philosopher is not 
accidental. Psychological experiments call into play a com- 
plexity of mental operations, which are at present very 
imperfectly analysed. If the experimenter is a mere teacher, 
or .a physiologist, he is more or less at a loss, and will, however 
skilful his experiment, fall into a mere amateur psychological 
explanation! Or, if he is man enough to aim at making his 
mental analysis as skilful as his experiment, he is bound to pass- 
to psychology, and from psychological to general philosophy 
and logiq. Without an exhaustive analysis of mind and all 
that it implies, psychological experiments are perpetually 
liable to false and defective interpretations. 

4. From a practical and academical point of view, we suffer 
far too much here from what we may call ' the one man — the 
one department.' If this policy were applied to a Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, one man would isolate himself with a few 
pupils in his department, and perhaps would apply for 
,a separate examination ; but would do little for students of" 
other subjects wishing to do something in the Laboratory, and. 
would practically exclude seniors, except his private friends. 
A Psychological Laboratory, to be generally useful, ought 
to be placed under the control of a Board representing all 
persons interested. This is the more necessary here as the 
teacher, appointed to superintend and conduct the ordinary 
experiments, would be almost certainly somebody little in 
touch with the general studies of the place, and very likely 
a total stranger. 
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Unless then the Psychological Laboratory were so controlled 
as to be generally available, I should be altogether opposed 
to it. I should also be opposed to it if, in any way, it led to 
the diminution of the tutorial fund, or to a drain on it, in any 
College, because I do not think the tutorial salaries sufficient, 
in relation to the present value of money. 

I entirely agree with the second and third clauses of the 
joint report, and with' the fourth, to which I should like to add 
thait a special room ought to be set apart for Masters of Arts 
in .the Bodleian. This affects all of us ; but philosophers are 
specially in need of it, because philosophy requires a wide 
and undisturbed study of difficult books; With regard to the 
fifth clause, which I also accept, I venture to point out that 
the room over the old Convocation House in St. Mary's, 
undoubtedly the property of the University, and for a long 
, time a lecture-room and last used by the University for that 
purpose, has never been assigned by the University itself in 
Convocation to any other purpose. In the absence of public 
lecture-rooms, it is admirably fitted for professorial lectures. 
Part of our very oldest academical building, it ought not to 
be lost to the University, as it surely will be by prescription ^ 
if it is used, but not by the University itself. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

THOMAS CASE. 



From White's Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Christ Church, 
May, 1902. 

The teaching of Philosophy, so far as the ordinary require- 
ments of the Final Lit. Hum. Examination are concerned, 
is, in my opinion, sufficiently provided for by the lectures 
and tuition supplied by the Colleges ; but the advanced 
study of Philosophy seems to me to stand in need of 
encouragement and direction. 
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The three Philosophy Professors and the Wilde Reader 
are mainly engaged in giving courses of lectures, concurrently 
with the College teachers, to undergraduates reading in the 
ordinary way for Honours in the Final School of Lit. Hum, 
These University teachers of Philosophy ought, in my 
opinion, to be relieved of the necessity of delivering courses 
of lectures, and allowed to devote themselves wholly or 
largely to class- and seminary-work with advanced students. 
Should the number of those who take up philosophical 
subjects for the B.Sc. Degree increase, as is likely, the 
organization and direction of class- and seminary-work^ 
the kind of work most helpful to such students — would 
occupy much of the time of the Professors and Reader, and, 
I venture to think, would occupy it usefully. 

I would suggest, then, that the University should take 
steps to have the Statutes so amended as to give these 
Trofessors and the Wilde Reader the option of delivering 
courses of lectures in any Term, or of doing class- and 
seminary-work. 

I wish to add that the absence of any provision for the 
study of Experimental Psychology seems to me to be a serious 
defect in our equipment. We ought to have a Psychological 
Laboratory under the charge of a director. 

I am happy to find that the point on which I have 
ventured to insist in this reply — the encouragement and 
organization of the advanced study of Philosophy beyond i 
the ordinary requirements of the Lit. Hum. Examination — 
is that which those whose opinion it has been possible to 
ascertain are most unanimous in urging ; but, as will be seen 
from the joint statement signed by Professor Cook Wilson, 
Professor Case, and myself, I do not think that the founda- 
tion of a new Scholarship or the endowment of a Lectureship 
like the Ford Lectureship, suggested by some of our 
correspondents, would be the best means of promoting the 
•desired object. We have already the John Locke Scholarship 
and the Green Prize, for which the candidates are not 
numerous, not to mention Senior Scholarships occasionally 
offered by Colleges ; and still another course of public 
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lectures, in addition to the numerous courses already given, 
would be only too likely to contribute to the growing evil 
of too many lecture-notes and too little independent study. 
What we need, as I have urged, is class- and seipinary-work 
with our advanced students — candidates for the B.Sc. Degree, 
and others. 

With regard to the desirability in general of a Psychological 
Laboratory, I am glad to find that there is considerable 
agreement. 

J. A. STEWART. 



From the Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy, 

Having read the report signed by the Professors of 
Philosophy in my absence, I desire to express my full ap- 
proval of their proposals. I would add that, in my opinion, 
a Psychological Laboratory is urgently needed, and also such 
a Laboratory, if it is to be properly worked, must be under 
the control of the Philosophical department. Experimental 
Psychology is not a separate subject, but a special method of 
general Psychology. I append a provisional statement of the 
cost of a Laboratory. 

G. F. STOUT. 

Estimated Cost of Psychological Laboratory. 

Initial expenditure on apparatus (apart from expenditure 
on laboratory fittings, such as gas and water), £50°' 

A minimum of five rooms, of which one at least should be 
a large one (i.e. about 30 x30 ft. or more) fitted with water, 
gas and electric light, and stove heating. The rooms of an 
ordinary dwelling-house, with good windows not overshadowed, 
can be used if specially constructed building cannot be 
obtained. 

An annual sum for current expenses^ 

Wages of laboratory assistant equivalent to at least 
loj. a week, £25- 
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Payments for water, gas and electrical current, 

For buying new apparatus and altering and adapting 
apparatus, a minimum of ;^ioo. 

G. F. STOUT. ; 



A PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

At a Meeting held on Wednesday, June ii, 1902, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made : — ■ 

I. We consider it desirable, as soon as possible, to establish 
in the University a Psychological Laboratory, in charge of 
a Demonstrator, under the control of a Board consisting of 
the Regius Professor of Medicine, White's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, the Wykeham Professor of Logic, the Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, the Wilde 
Reader in Mental, Philosophy, the Waynflete Professor of 
Physiology, the Lecturer in Physiology, and the Professqf 
of Anthropology. 

a. We suggest that for starting the Psychological Labora- 
tory the cost may be roughly estimated as follows : — 
Initial Expenditure : £ 

Building and Fittings . . . 1,500 

Apparatus 500 

Annual Expenditure : 
New Apparatus . 
Gas, Water, and Repairs 
Wages . . . '. 





a,ooo 


;^8o 




ao 




50 







150 


• 


150 




^300 



Demonstrator's salary, minimum 



Instead of a new building, a house suitable for a Psycho-' 
logical Laboratory as regards light and freedom from noise 
might be secured.' 
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3, The students ought to be charged fees ; but no consider- 
able income is to be expected from this source to begin with. 

4. Should the work of the liaboratory grow in importance, 
more room and a larger annual expenditure would be required. 
In this case it is probable that the further capital required for 
building and apparatus would be about ;^5,ooo. But it is 
impossible to state with any accuracy the amount which 
would be necessary for a completely equipped Laboratory. 

JOHN SCOTT BURDON-iSANDERSON, Bart. 

THOMAS CASE. 

JOHN ALEXANDER STEWART. 

FRANCIS GOTCH. 

JOHN SCOTT HALDANE. 

GEORGE FREDERICK STOUT. 



^resolution passed by a Meeting of Philosophical Lecturers. 

Boards of Faculties Office, 

Clarendon Building, Oxford, 

June 20, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 

At a meeting of Philosophical Lecturers ^eld on 
June 16 last, it was resolved — 

That in connexion with the letter of the Vice-Chancellor 
on University needs, it would be desirable that funds 
should be provided to be used in remuneration of 
Lecturers delivering special courses of lectures, for 
limited periods, on definite subjects connected with 
the study of philosophy but not included in the 
ordinary curriculum. 
This Resolution was received by the Board of the Faculty 
of Arts (Lit. Hum.), on June 18. The Board desires to 

transmit it to you. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. LEUDESDORF, 

Secretary, 
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rrom the Regius Professor of Greek, 

6 NoRHAM Gardens, Oxf6e:d, 
May 29, 1902. 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

In answer to the communication you have addressed 
to Professors and others, I may be permitted to say that there 
are to my mind two matters which demand the immediate 
attention of the University. 

I. The first is the need of proper lecture-rooms for Professors 
and Readers. At present many of us have to lecture in rooms 
in the Examination Schools, which are singularly ill-adapted 
for lecturing purposes. And besides this, there is a serious 
disadvantage connected with the rooms in the Schools, as 
they cannot be used for more than seven weeks in the Terra, 
The result is that a Professor is obliged either to finish his- 
course of lectures within, the seven weeks, or to find some 
other place in which to give his concluding lectures. 

3. The second point to which I would call attention rela,tes 
to t^ie teaching organization of the University. It seems to 
me that the time has come for Mediaeval and Modern Greek 
to be represented in Oxford by a Professor, or at any rate 
a Reader. I need hardly speak of the practical importance 
of Modern Greek, or of the historical importance of Byzantine 
Greek, or of the philological interest there, is in the study of 
the relation between the ancient and modern forrtis of the 
langu'age. I hope that this lacuna in our educational system 
will be 'filled up as soon a;s possible by the appointment of 
a University teacher, who shall do in Oxford what Krumbacher 
and Emile Legrand are now doing for these studies in Munich 
and Paris. 

Believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

INGRAM BYWATER. 
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From the Corpus Christi Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature. 

Oxford, 

May 10, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I take advantage of the Circular which you have 
issued to the Professors and Readers in this University, to 
make a suggestion, which is not new, but was, if my memory 
is not at fault, offered by myself at the sittings of the 
University Commission in 1877. 

It relates to Palaeography. It is an undoubted fact that 
the interest in this study has steadily increased within the 
last thirty years. For one collation of MSS. at that time 
there are now four or five, if not more. 

My proposal is, to give a more substantial and practical 
interest to the reading and collating of Latin and Greek 
MSS., by allowing any candidate for the Ireland and Craven 
Scholarships to substitute for some one paper (say, one of 
the two Critical papers, or perhaps the Greek Verse paper), 
of those at present set, a passage or passages selected from 
Greek and Latin MSS. and photographed for the purpose 
of the examination. 

The passage or passages photographed from the MS. should 
be written out by the candidates in full. This would be the 
essential part of the paper, and if the MS. selected was 
difficult, would probably take up the whole time allowed 
for doing the paper it is substituted for. If any further 
question was thought necessary, care should be taken to- 
inform the Candidate, that such extra question is purely 
subordinate, and that the real thing he is called upon to 
give evidence of, is his power of reading MSS. In this 
way, we should be preparing men for the more enlarged 
examination of MSS. which the permission to offer Palaeo- 
graphy as a special subject in Literae Humaniores to some 
extent, and the Craven Fellowships in a greater degree, are 
already calculated to promote. 

I have conferred with Professor Bywater on this point, and 
am acting with his approval. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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From the Camden Professor of Ancient History and tlie 
Header in Ancient History. 

Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Some of the needs existing in the Department of Ancient 
History have found due mention in the reply of the Lincoln 
and Merton Professor of Classical Archaeology. 

We agree with him as to the desirability of providing 
regular teaching within the University on 

(i) The Monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 

(2) The prehistoric antiquities of Greece and Italy. "' 

(3) Greek and Roman Epigraphy. ' 

(4) Numismatics. 

It is also most desirable that provision should be made for 
lectures on important periods of Ancient History, at present 
iinrecognized in our curriculum. 

Among these may be mentioned, especially, 
(i) Oriental History; 
(a) The history of the Byzantine Empire. 
Another need of a somewhat different kind is that of 
a lecture-room or rooms set apart for the use of the University 
Teachers in Ancient History. The existence of such a fixed 
habitation would render possible the gradual formation of 
a collection of maps, photographs, plans, facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions, and other indispensable aids to the effective teaching 
of history. 

HENRY F. PELHAM. 
REGINALD W. MACAN. 

I^om the Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archaeology and Art. 

ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, 

April, 1902. U 

The needs of the Department of Classical Archaeology 
may be arranged under two heads-^ , -'"■■• 

(i) Rooms, service, and apparatus, including books 

and casts. 
(3) Lecturing and teaching. 
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I. Rooms, Service, and Apparatus. 

The Professor occupies at the Ashmolean Museum a large 
private room, and has joint rights in the downstairs library 
and lecture-room. A separate lecture-room may hereafter 
be necessary, and is even now desirable. 

For the purchase and maintenance of the collections of 
casts, books, and the like, he receives from the Common 
University Fund a grant of ;£'20o a year, which is sufficient. 
These collections are already good, but might with advantage 
be extended in many directions. Casts of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Monuments, of Greek and Roman Inscriptions, and 
of Renaissance Sculpture are at present wanting, as are rooms 
in which to bestow them. 

It is most desirable that some place should be found whither 
the Chantrey casts of sculpture may be removed. At present 
they block up the basement inscription-room in the most 
incongruous way. 

For the payment of service, and in particular of an 
attendant who mounts and repairs, keeps in order and dusts 
the sculpture and casts, and makes preparation for lectures, 
the Professor receives ;^8o a year from the funds of the 
Ashmolean Museum., According to the present arrangement, 
the attendant, a skilled workman, attends daily from 8 to i, 
an economical arrangement, but one that can scarcely be 
permanent. 

Another urgent need under this head is for a librarian, 
to take charge of all the books belonging to various depart- 
ments of the Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries. 
At present a librarian comes in from 3 to 4 daily, but the 
Professor of Archaeology is obliged to do much of the work 
of a librarian himself. With advanced students working in 
the library, these arrangements break down, and there is 
the greatest risk of loss or injury to very valuable books. 

2. Lecturing and Teaching. 

Here much more is required. The Professor gives about 
thirty lectures in each of the three Terms, to classes of about 

H 
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fifteen to twenty-five men, on Greek Sculpture, Vases, Coins, 
Ancient Sites, the Theatre, and other Antiquities. He also 
receives from the Common University Fund ;^ioo a year 
to subsidize lectures by others. With the help of this grant 
courses of lectures at the Museum on Greek Prehistoric 
Antiquities, Greek Epigraphy, Greek Religion, and other 
subjects have been arranged. The lectures on Prehistoric 
Greece in particular have met a need, the numbers of men 
attending having gradually risen from three or four to more 
than thirty. A College Tutor has also lectured more or less 
regularly on Roman Inscriptions, though not at the Museum. 

These arrangements are inadequate. More Archaeological 
Lectures are needed both for men who read for Honours in 
Literae Humaniores and for more advanced students, such as 
those who are likely to pass on to work at the British Schools 
at Athens and Rome, and who often begin their work abroad i 
without adequate training. It is also more than probable that 
the number of graduate students in Archaeology, which has 
hitherto been small, will increase. In particular, students on 
the Rhodes Foundation are likely to find Oxford, with its 
excellent archaeological apparatus and its nearness to the 
great Museums of London, an excellent place for archaeo- 
logical work. The Professor is determined to do what he 
can to meet the heeds of advanced students, and as it would 
be possible to form, among teachers at Oxford, perhaps as 
good a staff of Lecturers as could be found in any University 
except Berlin, this should not be impossible. 

It is thus very desirable to provide by means of Reader- 
ships or Lectureships permanent teachers in the following 
subjects : — 

(i) The Monuments of Egypt and Assyria, 
(a) Prehistoric Antiquities of Greece and Italy. 

(3) Greek Epigraphy and Antiquities. 

(4) Roman Epigraphy and Antiquities. 

(i) and (a) These subjects might for a time be grouped 
together. What is needed is elementary lectures adapted to 
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Students of Herodotus and early Greek and Roman History. 
The Reader in Egyptology gives more advanced teaching. 

(3) and (4) The comparative neglect of Greek and Roman 
Inscriptions at Oxford weakens the study of ancient history. 
There are also some important sides of ancient life, such as 
religion, on which the Professor of Archaeology is unable 
through pressure of other subjects to lecture. 

It is very important to establish on a firm and permanent 
basis the archaeological teaching, which has hitherto been 
ill-paid, or unpaid, and dependent on voluntary effort. If this 
were done it would be possible to arrange satisfactory courses 
of study in Archaeology both for Undergraduate and for 
Graduate students. The presence at Oxford of a distinguished 
Professor of Anthropology, a Reader in Egyptology, and a 
Lecturer in Ancient Geography adds further to the possibilities 
of encouraging a very broad study of ancient civilization. 

But for the complete development of archaeological teaching 
there is imperatively needed also the presence of a resident 
Slade Professor. In this matter I agree with Mr. Evans and 
the present Slade Professor himself. He would occupy in 
regard to mediaeval art the same position which the Lincoln 
and Merton Professor occupies in regard to ancient art ; and 
he might be able to bring the splendid art collections of 
Oxford into relations with the School of Modern History. 
As so many art critics are Oxford men, it would seem to be 
incumbent on the University to make a wide study of 
ancient and modern art a possibility to Undergraduates and 
Graduates. 

I wish to add that, having read the draft of Mr. Evans' 
reply, I agree with it in almost all particulars ; also that the 
present paper has been drawn up after consultation with those 
who lecture on Archaeology at the Ashmolean Museum, and 
has received the general approval of a Committee of the 
Board of Literae Humaniores. 

PERCY GARDNER. 



H 2 
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Prom the Slade Professor of Fine Art. 

1 8 Hanover Terrace, 

Ladbroke Square, W., 
May 23, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-ChaNcellor, 

I write in reply to your Circular Letter of the aoth of 
February, in which you ask for a statement of the particular 
needs of my department in the University. 

As it is at present constituted my department, I am happy 
to say, does not need anything. I have now at my full 
disposal all that is necessary for the delivery of the twelve 
public lectures which form the whole of my duties in the 
Slade Chair. 

But this opportunity seems favourable to the presentation 
(if this may be allowed) of my views with respect to the 
means by which, as I conceive, the department might be 
made of greater use in the University than it is at present. 

For this purpose it would be desirable to attract to the 
lectures as many undergraduates as possible. From the 
undergraduates must come eventually, for the most part, 
the writers on art, art critics, &c., and it would be well that 
they should be able to obtain, in the University, systematic 
instruction, in view of such possible work, analogous to that 
which theyreceive in law, history, and purely literary studies. 

This would best be effected, I believe, by means of a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of public lectures, which 
are useless for the purposes of systematic study, and the 
formation of classes for the study of the History of Art. 
Fifteen years ago I do not think it would have been possible 
to advocate this, but both the History and Criticism of Art 
have made great advances of late; so that we may now, 
I think, safely propose to teach them. 

In order to carry out this plan, changes would be necessary ; 
one important one especially. The Professor, naturally, must 
become resident and permanent. This particular change was 
contemplated by the framers of my Statute, and they have 
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indicated the means by which alone it can be brought about. 
It would be desirable also that the department in its new 
form should be attached to some Faculty (? Modern History), 
otherwise, as I am informed, there would be great difficulty 
in keeping a class together. 

I may add that this letter has been written after consulta- 
tion with my two colleagues, the Lincoln and Merton Professor 
and the Keeper of the Ashmolean. 

I remain, dear Mr, Vice- Chancellor, 
Yours faithfully, 

H. ELLIS WOOLDRIDGE. 



I^om the Reader in Phonetics. 

15 Rawlinson Road, Oxford, 
March 3, igo2. 

Dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 

In answer to your letter I beg to make the following 
statement : — 

My own subject, Phonetics, is one which is useless by itself, 
while at the same time it is the foundation of all study of 
language, whether theoretical or practical. 

The general theoretical side of the study of language is at 
present represented in the University by the Professorship of 
Comparative Philology. This term is ambiguous. If we 
identify it with Comparative Aryan Grammar, there ought to 
be another Professorship of the Science of Language (philo- 
sophical grammar, &c.). But this is not a pressing need. 

The practical side is represented only by the Taylor 
Institute and the Readership in Phonetics. 

The Taylor Institute is for modern European languages 
only. 

The Readership deals with pronunciation in general, and 
with special reference to such languages as English, French, 
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Latin ; methods of studying languages from a phonetic point 
of view ; history of sound-changes, comparative phonology, 
and methods of investigation in these subjects ; methods of 
dealing phonetically with dialects and unwritten forms of 
speech (for missionaries, &c.) ; phonetic shorthand. 

We want (i) a school of Modern Languages in the sense 
of the practical study of languages in general ; (a) restoration 
of the Professorship of Modern Languages, with the same 
extension of scope. 

I am, dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours faithfully, 

HENRY SWEET. 



VI. 
ARTS (Oriental Languages). 

Prom the Board of the Faculty |^of Arts (Oriental Languages). 

At a meeting held on May 9, 190a, the replies of Professors 
Driver, Macdonell, and Mills were considered, and ordered to 
be printed. 

It was resolved that the Board cordially endorses the recom- 
mendation of Professor Macdonell as to the establishment of 
a Professorship or Readership of Pali ; and that of Professor 
Driver as to a resident Professor of Assyrian and of a Reader- 
ship in Rabbinical Hebrew. 

Signed on behalf of the Board, 

T. L. BULLOCK, 
Chairman, 

From the Begius Professor of Hebrew. 

[For Professor Driver's reply^ see above, p. 16, under the 
head of the Board of the Faculty of Theology.] 

Prom the Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 

lochgarry lodge, 

Banbury Road, 

Oxford, 
May 4, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
I was very glad to receive your Circular Letter on Uni- 
versity Needs, as it has given me a long wished for opportunity 
of bringing to notice a pressing want in my department. 
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Oxford is better equipped for the promotion of Indian 
learning than any other University in Great Britain or 
Ireland in regard to teaching staff and scholarships, manu- 
scripts and books, besides other aids to the, study of the 
languages, literatures, the religions, customs, and antiquities 
of the Indian Empire. And yet there is a conspicuous want. 
No provision whatever is made for the teaching of Pali, the 
ancient sacred language of Buddhism. Though Pali is the 
oldest daughter of Sanskrit, it is impossible for a Professor 
of Sanskrit, who cannot be expected to cover the whole 
extent even of his own field, to promote the study of Pali 
in such a way as the importance of the subject requires. 
Pali scholarship can only be adequately represented in 
a University by one who can give up all his time to it. 
For it is still in .a very progressive stage, a considerable part 
of the extensive literature of Pali being still unedited. There 
being as yet no endowed Professorship or Lectureship of Pali 
in this country, Oxford appears to be the most suitable 
University to lead the way in establishing one. Pali is 
already to a certain extent admitted into the curriculum of 
Oxford studies. It is the sacred language of two important 
parts of the British Empire, Ceylon and Burmah. By the 
establishment of a Chair of Pali, Oxford might become 
the centre of Buddhistic studies for students from those 
countries as well as Siam. Hoping that there may be sorne 
prospect of my suggestion being carried out, 

I am. 

Yours truly, 

A. A. 'MACDONELL. 

Prom the Professor of Zend Philology. 

Oxford, 
Sir, ,^ ., May,, ^02. 

Having received your circular communication of the 
aoth of February, I respectfully submit the following in 
response. 
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Not pausing to occupy space by alluding to the well-known 
relations of Zend Philology to historical theology ^, the history 
of philosophy and comparative philology, I would at once 
proceed to mention the points which call for statement. The 
most urgent need in this speciality is a large amount of original 
labour upon the Asiatic Commentaries to the Yasna, following 
the plan pursued in the present Honour School text-book upon 
the Gdthas. 

It is a singular circumstance that no other publication has 
ever been issued which holds in view any exhaustive or even 
adequate treatment of either the Yasna or any other part of 
the Avesta, in all the needed details upon the plan adopted in 
the work referred to. The Professor feels that many others 
might have executed the work in a more attractive manner, 
but, holding in view the interest manifested in the Avesta in 
various parts of the world, it is a singular circumstance that 
no attempt whatsoever has yet been made to treat the subject 
in the matter indicated, except in the publication which has 
been named. 

The above statement is deemed necessary by the Professor 
in order to define clearly the present condition of the results 
of study in this department. Original labour of a persistent 
and ardaous character is therefore needed on the part of the 
Professor to complete an exhaustive edition of the remaining 
parts of the Yasna, of which the Gdthas are only one third, 
but by far the most important section. 

In further explanation, he would say that the language of 
the Avesta lies very close to that of the Vedic Sanskrit. The 
New Persian has extremely little to do with the original texts, 
which imperatively require a full comparison with the Sanskrit 
sentence by sentence. 

The Commentaries, on the other hand, require a knowledge 
of the middle Persian of a special kind, i.e. the ' Pahlavi '; and 
it is here where labour is especially needed, it being em- 
phatically stated that no further lexicography can take place 

' The Professor would call attention to the fact that Assyriologists refer the 
completion of the explanation of Babylonian religion from the conquest of Cyrus 
to this department of research. 
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till these Commentaries have been thoroughly re-edited in the 
manner above described. 

It has been a subject of surprise to the Professor that none 
of his colleagues in other countries have intervened and begun 
an attempt upon this branch of the work. Possibly this has 
been owing to a sense of courtesy toward himself, also 
influenced by the fact that we have all the MSS. in Oxford, 
including those in the private possession of the Professor. 

The Professor would therefore report first, the need of the 
thorough re-editing of the Yasna in its Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
Commentaries, and the addition of the Parsi-Persian version 
as in his previous work. 

As a parallel production to this, he would mention a new 
edition of the thirty-first volume of Tke Sacred Books of the 
East, as having been informally alluded to by others. This 
the Professor is practically preparing at present, owing to the 
particular scope of his labour. An exceedingly interesting 
and useful publication would be the re-issue of even a small 
portion of the collotyped MS. C. i, reduced in size by remov- 
ing the margins, and provided with the texts interleaved as 
deciphered, also with translations. 

Teachers in Zend Philology have seldom access to MSS. 

These various pieces of work suggested lie immediately 
within the subject-matter at present closely occupying the 
attention of the Professor, and would therefore cost compara- 
tively little additional labour. 

For the above needs, funds are desirable. Hitherto the 
Professor has supplied these himself, being recouped by the 
sale of editions. ' 

Having presented, as well as seemed possible within a limited 
space, some of the immediate needs of this very extended sub- 
ject, the Professor would report some portion of the work done 
since his appointment. Feeling the desirability of bringing' 
portions of his translations up to the present state of opinioii< 
upon the subject, he prepared a second edition of the verbatim 
and metrical versions in his work upon the Gathas. This he 
published in 1900, meeting with a fairly good market.. Having 
prepared the way for lexicography upon the Gathas, he has 
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just published the first section of his Dictionary of the Gdthic 
Language of the Zend-Avesta. This constitutes about one-half 
of the third volume of his work on the Gdthas, pp. 633-831. 
Further sections will, it is hoped, be issued without much 
delay. 

He has also begun the publication of a new and exhaustive 
edition of the Pahlavi Texts of the Yasna in the Journals of 
various Oriental Societies. 

Some few years ago the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy 
Translation Fund of Bombay requested the Professor to 
undertake an extended essay upon The Antiquity of the 
Avesta, which had been suddenly assailed from an unex- 
pected quarter. Considerations of delicacy induced a certain 
hesitation in executing this engagement, but he finally resumed 
it. This has resulted in a somewhat full essay of perhaps 
three hundred pages and more, now in the press. 

Directly in the line of the exegesis of the Gdthas, he has 
been publishing closely studied essays upon the Ainesha 
Spenta in the Journal of an Oriental Society, and various 
essays in different periodicals, in all extending to about two 
hundred pages. Four or five carefully prepared pieces are 
also about to appear. 

The Professor has therefore published some six hundred 
pages of closely-reasoned matter since May, 1898, and pre- 
pared much additional for press. 

From the above items, it will be seen that the subject 
represented by the Professor possesses unusual richness as 
a field for original labour. The Professor regrets the neces- 
sity for occupying your attention to such an extent, but less 
could hardly be said, and much has been omitted. 

With regard to securing still further endowment for this 
Chair, the Professor has been somewhat hindered by con- 
siderations of delicacy. It is possible, however, that he might 
secure increased and even permanent endowment, if he should 
let it be understood that no pecuniary advantage was to result 
to himself from such a source. 

With regard to auditors, the Professor would refer to the 
statements made in his inaugural lecture. These were to the 
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effect that he did not deem it profitable to interrupt the course 
of study which engages undergraduates seeking for their 
Pass degrees ; his duties consist mainly in fulfilling the urgent 
calls for unremitting labour above referred to in order to 
strengthen the foundations of Zoroastrian science, if not indeed 
to lay foundations where none exist. But he is receiving 
constant applications for information from matured scholars 
and persons of importance in other branches of learning; 
while the publications of the Professor, above referred to, 
necessarily dealing, as they must do, with new matter, con- 
stitute public lectures which naturally secure a wider hearing ; 
some of them have been delivered as lectures to hearers here. 
The Professor begs leave to apologize if the form of this 
report lacks regularity in any way, and he would be glad 
of an opportunity to revise it, if such should be the case.. 

L. H. MILLS. 



VII. 
ARTS (Modern History). 

Prom the Board of the Faculty of Arts (Modern History), 

I. It is no exaggeration to say that the scientific study of 
European history cannot at present be prosecuted in Oxford. 
This is, of course, mainly due to the lack of funds at the 
disposal of the Bodleian Library. While every branch of 
physical . science has been claiming and obtaining from the 
University an equipment adequate to its needs, the Bodleian 
Library, which is, as it were, the laboratory of historical 
research in Oxford, has had no proportionate increase in 
its endowments, and there is probably no department in which 
its poverty is more conspicuous than that of foreign history. 
We therefore recommend that if any fresh funds should be 
forthcoming for the assistance of historical research in Oxford, 
the claims of the Bodleian Library should receive ample con- 
sideration. 

Yet even assuming that no such funds should be available 
for the purchase of foreign historical books and periodicals, 
we believe that the utility of the Library to the historical 
student could be improved by administrative changes. For 
instance — 

(i) Let a definite period or subject in European History (e.g. the 
French Revolution) be taken every year or every two years, 
and let a certain proportion of the money available for the 
purchase of foreign historical books be expended, under the 
advice of a small committee of specialists, upon that period 
or subjeet. Then after this period or subject had received 
one or two years of special attention, a new period or 
subject might be talcen up and similarly treated. In this 
way each of the most important periods, subjects, or move- 
ments of modern European history might successively be 
brought up to date. 
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(2) Under the present arrangement a considerable time often 

elapses before a new book, suggested by a reader and 
approved of by the Librarian, is made available. We suggest 
that such books should be bought with all possible expedi- 
tion, and supplied to readers unbound if desired. 

(3) There is need, in connexion with the Bodleian, of a room 

where historical periodicals should be kept for the use of 
historical students. No College library can keep a complete 
set of historical periodicals, and the advantage of ready 
access to these, and the advantage of being able quickly 
to consult the great reference books, would be very great. 

(4) We suggest that Masters of Arts should be allowed access 

to the shelves of the Bodleian, as is the practice in the 
Cambridge University Library. 

II. The work of the Professors and Lecturers in the Modern 
History School would be greatly facilitated by the provision 
of a public stock of very large wall-maps, showing both the 
physical and the political geography of regions historically 
important. Many subjects can only be adequately taught 
with the aid of such means. But to provide a series of the 
twelve-foot or fifteen-foot maps required for use in a large 
hall, where some fifty or a hundred students may be attending 
the class, is a prohibitive matter to the Lecturer, on account 
of the expense. A public stock would be invaluable, and by 
the use of a very moderate amount of organization there 
would be no danger of the overlapping of demand. The 
stock might be kept in a central d^pot (e.g. the Examina- 
tion Schools), and issued on demand to Lecturers requiring 
portions of it. 

The increasing demand of Lecturers in the School of 
Modern History for Lecture Rooms capable of seating large 
classes deserves serious consideration. At present College 
Lecturers are unable to procure rooms in the Examination 
Schools. We consider it desirable that, where possible, the 
Curators should place such rooms at their disposal. 

III. We would further urge the desirability of establishing 
a Readership or Lectureship in English Constitutional History, 
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another in English Economic History, and one in Ecclesias- 
tical History after 600 a.d. This last proposal might be 
properly considered in consultation with the Board of the 
Faculty of Theology, in order to arrive at a suitable distribution 
of the area to be dealt with. 

IV. It is desirable to establish, as part of the system of 
historical teaching pursued in the University, more especially 
for graduates, what the Germans term ' Seminare ' and the 
French ' Cours pratiques.' A ' Seminar ' may be roughly 
defined as an historical laboratory, in which a small class of 
advanced students co-operate in working at a definite 
historical subject, using always original authorities, and 
directed and assisted by a teacher who selects the subject 
to be studied. For the establishment of such classes two 
things are necessary : 

(i) One or more rooms exclusively devoted to the use of 
the class engaged in the particular piece of work. 

The room in the Ashmolean Building, now lent for the purposes of 
the ' New English Dictionary,' might be suitably appropriated for the 
use of such a School of History, as the room above it is devoted to 
the School of Geography. Its situation within the same walls as 
a part of the Bodleian Library would make it possible for it to rank 
statutably as a special reading room of that Library. In the event of 
this being granted, it would be possible to make use of the room in 
the Ashmolean Building both for this purpose and for that indicated 
in I (3) above. 

(2) A class library, consisting of the chief printed sources 
required for the study of the subject, and of some auxiliaries 
to study, such as maps and dictionaries. 

A basis for such a library might be supplied by the deposit on loan 
of the historical books now kept in the Taylor Institution. These 
form a collection of great value, but they have not been added to in 
recent years (except by way of continuing existing series), since the 
Curators have felt bound by the terms of the foundation to limit their 
purchases to the departments of Modern Languages and Literature, 
The historical collection is therefore an anomaly in its present sur- 
roundings. 
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The cost of the maintenance of these classes and of 
a sufficient provision of books should be defrayed partly by 
a fee paid by the members of the class, partly by a subvention 
from the University ; the fund should be expended under the 
supervision of the Faculty of Modern History. 

It is also much to be wished that the opportunities for 
Palaeographical instruction should be enlarged. At present 
the highly competent Lecturer on this subject is only required 
to teach during one Term of the year ; and, admirable as his 
lectures are, it is plain that within such limits it is impossible 
to carry out more than an elementary scheme of teaching. 

Further, we are of opinion that it would be desirable to 
establish a Professorship or Readership of Art in connexion 
with History. 

V. There is need of endowments for graduates, which 
should enable men who have taken their degree of B.A. 
to undertake and carry out some piece of actual historical 
work. There is plenty for such scholars to do, both in 
England and abroad, especially in local archives in this country 
which need calendars, and where much that is worth printing 
and editing lies unused and practically inaccessible. There 
should be means provided for the publishing, in a regular 
series of historical monographs, of such results as might be 
deemed worthy of publication by the University. 

Signed on behalf of the Board, 

A. H. JOHNSON, 

Chairman. 



Prom the Deputy Professor (Chichele) of Modern History. 

May 31, 1902. , 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I have already taken part in preparing a report to the 
Modern History Board on this subject, and my views are 
largely expressed in that report. But I wish to emphasize 
the following points : — 
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I. The Modern History School grievously needs an acces- 
sible library. The Bodleian, with all its merits and in spite of 
its very useful Subject-catalogue, cannot be called accessible. 
As long as it is impossible to go to a shelf and sweep an eye 
along it in search of books, or to run through fifty volumes of 
a periodical when hunting for a particular monograph, research 
is terribly difficult. No subject-catalogue can tell whether 
a particular book is good or bad, but one minute's glance 
at the book suffices to show. If I could walk to the Modern 
History shelves and pick my books out, instead of compelling 
the library boys to carry dozens of volumes to me, of which 
three-fourths turn out to be useless, I should use the Bodleian 
extensively. As it is, I am almpst restricted to the much 
smaller Codrington Library, merely because the books there 
can be reached and handled. If nothing can be done to 
allow access to the Bodleian shelves, I should like to see 
the Codrington History Library (now containing 40,000 
books) developed, by being given power to take over Bodleian 
History books, in the same way that the Museum Library 
takes over Science books. Of course such books should 
never be allowed to be removed to private residences. 

a. It is a scandal that the largest Honour School in the 
University should have been starved for the last ten years in 
the matter of Public Lecturers and Readers. We need at 
once, beside the new Foreign History Lecturer (Mr. Arm- 
strong), three Lecturers in {a) English Constitutional History, 
{b) Political Philosophy, (c) Mediaeval Church History. 

3. There ought to be a stock of large wall-maps, ten or 
twelve feet square, coveritig the principal periods of Modern 
History, for the use of the Lecturers in School. Such maps 
do not exist, and it is too expensive for individuals to have 
them executed. 
[ I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. OMAN. 
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From the Drummond Professor of Political Economy. 

All Souls College, 

June 26, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I must apologize for not having sooner replied to the 
Circular Letter in which you asked for suggestions as to 
the study and teaching of the subject which I represent in 
this University. My action in the matter has been influenced 
by the proceedings of the Committee which was appointed by 
the Hebdomadal Council to report upon a petition in which 
the Council had been requested to consider the advisability of 
giving greater encouragement to the study of Economicsi 
Having been invited to communicate with the Committee, 
I thought it best not to repeat myself in my reply to you, 
but rather to wait in order to have an opportunity of 
adverting to any decision which the Committee might arrive 
at this Term. Now that the deliberations of the Committee 
have been, as I understand, adjourned to next Term, I propose, 
without attempting to appreciate all the considerations which 
the Committee will have to balance, to remark on some of 
them which seem to me particularly important. I assume 
that it will be thought desirable, for reasons which are forcibly 
urged in the petition to which I have referred, to afford some 
fresh incentive to the study of Political Economy. Of means 
conducing to this end the following are, I think, the most 
conspicuous : — 

(i) A course of teaching, open to persons who are not 
members of the University, on the analogy of the 
School of Geography. 

(2) An Honour School forming a new avenue to a B.A. 

degree. 

(3) A Post-graduate School, as suggested in the petition 

which has been referred to. 

(4) Such a modification of the regulations for the Final 

Examination in Literae Humaniores, whether by 
assigning more importance to ' special subjects ' or 
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Otherwise, as would effectively encourage some at 
least of the candidates for Honours in that School to 
study Political Economy. 
With regard to the first plan it may be observed that it is 
ca,lculated to supply a want which is becoming imperative : 
the necessity, in the present state of international competition, 
that our business men should receive a more general and 
scientific education than can be obtained from business itself. 
The attempt to meet this want is noticeable in some new and 
flourishing educational institutions ; it is, for instance, one of 
the principal attractions offered by the University of Bir- 
mingham. 

Prof. Marshall has dwelt much on this kind of need in the 
Important Plea for the creation of a Curriculum in Economics, 
which he has addressed to the Cambridge Senate. The 
considerations adduced by Prof. Marshall on this head (as 
well as others) deserve the careful attention of all who have 
the good of the country and of the Universities at heart. 

For the purpose of educa;ting the business man Professor 
Marshall, writing with special reference to the needs of 
Cambridge, recommends a plan resembling the second, rather 
than the first, of the four above specified. He says : ' Those 
who are Idbking forward to a business career or to public life, 
are likely to be preferentially attracted to a residentiary 
university which offers a good intellectual training and 
opportunities for distinction in subjects that will bear on their 
thoughts and actions in life.' Doubtless many of those 
destined for a business career could not afford the time 
required by an undergraduate course in 'Arts.' 

The plans which I have designated (3) and (4) would 
subserve a different purpose : namely^ to supplement a genuine 
Oxford Education with some tincture of economic sciencej 
The great influence already exercised by men who have been 
trained in the Oxford Schools would thus become both more 
useful and more secure. With reference to the third planj 
a Post-graduate School, evidence has been laid before the 
Committee showing that the measure is not likely to prove 

I 3- '■ :' ; 
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a dead letter. With reference to the fourth plan, the assigning 
greater impoi-tance to Political Economy in the Examination 
for Honours in Literae Humaniores, it will be taken into 
consideration, I hope, that there is a certain affinity between 
abstract Political Economy and the more characteristic part 
of Literae Humaniores, Modern Economics is the one 
branch of knowledgej outside mathematics and mathematical 
physics, which has realized in any considerable degree the 
ideal of a demonstrative, science to whiqh Greek philosophy 
aspired in vain. 

As to the ' relative urgency of these needs ' which you ask 
me to indicate, I will not attempt to hold the balance between 
the two principal claims which I u^rge, on behalf, respectively, 
of those preparing for business who ma,y in future be attracted 
to this University, and of the dite of Oxford students as they 
are at present, I would rather trust that the means, of 
meeting both claims will not prove mutually exclusive. For 
instance, it might be possible both to institute a course of 
instruction leading up to a diploma according to the firstj.plan, 
and also to widen the examination in Literae Humaniores 
according to .the fourth plan. 

I express a more decided, opinion as to the relative urgency 
of the different kinds of study which should be prescribed for 
the purpose of supplementing our present Honour courses, 
upon the lines of either of the plans above designated as (3) 
and (4). There appear to be two main divisions of the 
subject which it is proposed to teach, {a) Economics proper^ 
as it might be called, a comparatively small central region 
defined by the study, often rugged and technical, of problems 
involving the theory of exchange or equilibrium' between 
demand and supply ; and (g) a wide outlying ill-defined/region 
of miscellaneous knowledge bearing on the conditions of 
material prosperity, comprised in what maybe called Political i 
Science. It .may be plausibly asserted that the latter species 
of study is the more useful. But I submit that, the former has 
that kind of utility on which value depends, the utility which ■ 
is attended with rarity or difificulty of attainment. The man 
who has been trained in the school of Literae Humaniores 
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should not have much difficulty in continuing by himself the 
studies in which he has been initiated. Such a man will 
probably not derive very much benefit from lectures on 
Political Science. But he has something to learn from the 
Economic Specialist, For thg University has not hitherto 
offered sufficient incentive to overcome the aversion felt by 
many gifted students for the more abstract parts of Economics. 
Recent discussions about tariff regulations have revealed a 
failure to grasp the first principles of the subject on the part 
not only of the practical man, but also of educated journalists. 
♦ The sneaking arts of underling tradesmen ' are once more 
' erected into political maxims for the conduct of a great 
empire,' under the influence of fallacies which might have 
been dispelled by an academic study of the principles 
established by Adam Smith and his classical successors. ' 

Referring, in conclusion, to your suggestion that my state- 
ment should be made in consultation with the Board of the 
Faculty with which my subject is associated, I would respect- 
fully point out that the connexion is'not very close beitween 
my subject and Modern History, 

One suggestion which as a member of the Board of the 
Faculty of Modern History I have joined in making is to 
urge the desirability of establishing a Readership in English 
Economic History. 

Another request is suggested by the report of the Board to 
which I have alluded. The Board recommend that if any 
fresh funds should be forthcoming for the assistance of his- 
torical research in Oxford the claims of the Bodleian Library 
should receive ample consideration. I venture to prefer a 
similar request on behalf of Political Economy. The poverty 
of the library to which the Board refers is not more con- 
spicuous in the department of foreign history than in the 
department of foreign economic literature. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
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From the Board of Studies for the Honour School of 
English Language and Literature. 

The Board of English Studies desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Vice- Chancellor to the fact that inasmuch as 
the Colleges neither individually nor collectively offer any 
teaching in English Language and Literature, nor make any 
provision for it in the election of their staffs, the burden of 
teaching falls almost entirely upon the University. And the 
subject is thus in the position of many of the minor branches 
of scientific study, for vsrhich a University Professor and an 
Assistant, tq take the more elementary portion of the workj 
is always considered necessary. 

We should also add that not only is the School itself 
growing steadyy in numbers but that since its establishment 
a large number of foreigners, especially Americans and 
Germans, and for the most part graduates of their respective 
Universities, have regularly attended the lectures given in 
the subject. It is moreover extremely probable that the 
German Rhodes Scholars almost entirely, and a large number 
of the Americans, will devote themselves to the study of 
English Language and Literature. We have continual evi- 
dence of this in letters received from both countries inquiring 
a:s ,tQ the teaching to be obtained at Oxford, and we lose 
many; valuable scholars by our inability to meet with their 
requirements. ' 

We are therefore of opinion that it is necessary for the 
efficient working of the School that the following teachers 
should be provided by the University. 

(a) A Professor of the English Language and of earlier 
. English Literature. 
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This we already possess in the person of the present 
Merton Professor. 

(3) A Reader or Lecturer to assist the Professor by giving 
supplementary lectures, and by taking classes in the 
more elementary part of the language work. It is 
impossible satisfactorily to teach first and second year 
students in the same class as it is now necessary to do, 
and the whole work is too heavy for one man. 

(c) A Professor of English Literature at the same salary as 
the present Merton Professor. 

Though the University has made partial provision for the 
appointfl^ent of such a Professor at some future time, it has 
not provided a salary suiificient to secure the services of 
a teacher of first class attainments, especially in view of the 
large salaries paid by Scottish and provincial Universities. 
Nor' does this provision for a remote future satisfy the present 
requirements of the School. 

, (d) A Reader or Lecturer in English Literature. 

Not only is it difficult to combine students of different 
attainments in one class, but it is absolutely impossible for 
one man to cover so large a subject with any thoroughness, 
and the numerous special subjects set for examination also 
require separate and detailed treatment. 

This Lecturer we possess already in the person of the 
Lecturer in Modern English Literature, but his appointment 
is merely temporary, and should, we think, be put upon a more 
permanent basis. 

We also think that a Professorship of the Romance Lan- 
guages such as is suggested in the Statutes for Corpus Christi 
College is very desirable in the interests of the study of 
English Literature, and hope that its establishment will not 
be long delayed. 

ARTHUR S. NAPIER, Chairman. 
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From tlie Curators of the Bodleian Library- 

IN reply to the Circular Letter of the Vice-Chancellor dated 
February 20, 190a, the Curators of the Bodleian Library 
desire to submit the following statement as to the present and 
prospective needs of the Library. In doing so they desire to 
specify the following needs as being in their judgement 
matters of special urgency and importance, either in them- 
selves or as necessary conditions for the due fulfilment of other 
pressing needs of the Library : — 

I. The need of further provision for the storage of books. 

3. The need of a substantial increase in the permanent 
staff of the Library. 

3. The need of reducing the Catalogue of Printed Books 

to a uniform system. 

4. The need of such an increase in the regular income of 

the Library as may make it possible, without unduly 
restricting expenditure on the ordinary work and 
purchases, to appropriate sufficient sums to work on 
arrears and to special purchases of books. 

5. The need of providing for a careful inspection of the 

Pictures, and for the treatment of such of them as 
may be found to require immediate attention. 
As matters less immediately urgent, but of much importance, 
they would specify : — 

6. The printing of the Catalogue of Printed Books, so 

soon as the progress of revision makes it possible. 

7. The electric lighting of the Camera. 

8. The provision of a covered passage to the Radcliffe 

Camera, if not included in the scheme for storage. 

9. The provision of a new Reading-room. 
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Buildings. 

The provision of Additional Space for the Storage of Books. 

On this subject the Curators desire to refer to a Memo- 
randum forwarded in November, 1901, to the Hebdomadal 
Council, together with a report by Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, 
and also to the report made to the Council on these docu- 
ments by the Curators of the Chest. 

The need for additional space was described! in the Memo- 
randum as being very urgent. Its urgency has of course 
increased with the lapse of time, and increases continually 
as new books come in ; and the provision of additional 
accommodation is a matter which cannot, without serious 
consequences^ be. long deferred. If such provision is to be 
made by the erection of new buildings, or by such a scheme 
as that prepared by Mr. Woodthorpe, the time required for 
construction and that which must elapse after construction 
before the place provided can be safely used for storage will 
in any case be considerable, and will probably exceed the 
time during which the additional space given by the occupation 
of the basement of the Ashmolean Building will suffice for the 
growth of the Library. 

The scheme put forward in the Memorandum for the con- 
struction of an underground chamber in connexion with the 
Camera appeared to the Curators to be one which would 
provide for that growth, at the present rate of increase, for 
sixty years or more, at a cost less than that of any building 
which could be erected to hold the same number of books. 
On some other grounds the erection of new buildings may be 
held to be a more satisfactory way of meeting the difficulty ; 
but it can hardly be doubted that the outlay which it would 
involve would be in any case greater than that required for 
Mr. Woodthorpe's scheme. The Curators therefore think 
that for this purpose Mr. Woodthorpe's estimate may be taken 
as a minimum standard of what is needed. 

The estimated cost of constructing the chamber was 
;f 7,800 ; to this should be added, as the cost of the portion of 
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the shelving which ought to be provided at the same time, 
;^i,6oo. The remaim'ng shelving might be added gradually, 
costing about £250 a year. There would be a further 
expenditure in providing for the lighting of the building, 
though this would not be large ; and the rent charged by the 
Radcliffe Trustees, whatever its amount might be, would be 
a further charge upon the annual income of the Library. 

While Mr. Woodthorpe's scheme would provide for the 
growth of those sections of the Library which are kept at the 
Camera, it will be necessary also to make provision for 
the growth of the sections which are kept in the Bodleian 
building. New shelving will have to be supplied and existing 
shelving to be rearranged, so as to make better use of the 
available space. In many cases it will almost certainly be 
necessary, as this work proceeds, to renew and to strengthen 
the floors. The cost of such work will of course vary from 
year to year; but its total amount will necessarily be large, 
and to meet it special grants of considerable sums will no 
doubt be needed from time to time. 

Electric Lighting of the Radcliffe Camera. 

This improvement would no doubt add greatly to the 
comfort and convenience both of readers and of the Library 
staff, while the disuse of gas would tend to the better 
preservation of the books kept in the building. The matter 
was the subject of long and careful consideration by a Com- 
mittee of the Curators, who reported in 1894 in favour of the 
adoption of a scheme of electric lighting prepared by Mr. 
Morgan Williams. To this scheme the Radcliffe Trustees 
were willing to give their consent, subject to certain conditions 
which the committee advised the Curators to accept. In 
December, 1894, the question was deferred; and no fresh 
steps have been taken in the matter. The postponement was 
in accordance with the views of the Librarian, who, while 
desirous that the improvement should be effected, represented 
that application for a grant to meet the cost of installation 
should be deferred till provision had been made for the fitting 
up of the basement of the Ashmolean Building, and for the 
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Gleaning of the interior of the Camera, These works have 
since been carried out. 

The estimate of the cost of installation given by Mr. Morgan 
Williams in 1893 was ^391 : his estimate of the annual cost 
of supply was ;£'i8a 3^. ^d. It is probable that estimates for 
installation at the present time would be somewhat lower : 
and the charge ma,de for supply at the present time in Oxford 
is lower than that on which the estimate of 1893 was based. 
At the present rate the annual cost of supply might be 
e§tim9.ted at f of the cost stated in 1893 — say £156. The 
average cost of lighting the Camera on the present system 
for the last five years has been ;£'89 ^s. iid. The increased 
annual charge for electric lighting may therefore be roughly 
estimated at £6'] ; but to this should be added the probable 
cost of repairs. 

Accommodation for Readers. 

The provision of new accommodation for readers will 
probably before long become necessary, if not by the increase 
in the number of readers, for the purpose of affording to those 
who are engaged in special studies more ready and convenient 
access to books of reference, and in particular to current 
periodicals relating to the work on which they are engaged^ 
than can well be given on a large scale in the rooms now 
occupied by readers. The provision of a new reading-room 
would involve considerable expense for fittings, and also for 
heating if the room employed for the purpose is outside the 
range of the present heating-apparatus. But the amount of 
sijch expenditure can hardly be estimated without a definite 
scheme ; it must obviously depend to a large extent upon the 
place selected, for the purpose. 

Communication with the Camera. 

The provision of a covered passage between the Bodleian 
building and the Camera, would diminish the risks to which 
books taken from the one building to the other are now 
exposed, and would also be a great convenience to the mem- 
bers of the staff. Such provision could probably be combined, 
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without any great difficulty, with Mr. Woodtborpe's scheme, 
for an underground chamber: but this would involve some 
modification of that scheme, and a considerable increase in 
its cost. 

Official Residence for the Librarian. 

The provision of an official residence for the Librarian in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Library would in some 
respects be of advantage. The Curators are not of opinion 
that the need for such provision is urgent ; but they think it 
would be well that the University should acquire, if oppor- 
tunity occurs, a suitable house which might in the future be 
assigned for this purpose. 

The Heating of the Picture-Gallery. 

This matter has been more than once pressed upon the 
attention of the Curators by the Librarian ; but they have not' 
considered it to be one of the greatest urgency. The cost of 
the work was estimated by Messrs. Haden, in 1888, at 
^^467 5J-., apart from the sum required for builders' work, 
which was estimated by Messrs. Haden at about ;^40, by 
Mr. Axtell at ;£'ioc or more. It is probable that any 
estimates for the same work given at the present time would 
be considerably in excess of these sums. , 

Protection from Fire. 

The question of the better protection of the Bodleiai-fl 
building and its contents by the provision of fire-proof shutters 
is one which has more than once been made the subject of 
representations to Council. No recent estimate has been 
made of the cost of this work ; according to a statement made 
several years ago, it would appear that the cost of providing 
shutters for all the windows would then have been about 
£'2,,ooo ; the windows most exposed might possibly be fitted 
with shutters at rather more than half the outlay which would 
be required for the whole number. The danger against which 
such shutters might be expected to give protection does not 
often arise, but may on rare occasions be a serious one. ' 
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Staff of the Library, 

Permanent. 

The regular and permanent staff is barely sufficient for the 
ordinary work of the Library. It would be very desirable 
that it should be strengthened by the appointment of a third 
Sub-Librarian, and of at least two or three additional 
Assistants. Without such an increase it appears hardly 
possible to make due provision for the special superintendence 
of certain departments of the Library, or of Library work 
which is urgently needed, but cannot, without such superin- 
tendence, be profitably taken in hand. 

Temporary Assistants. 

The number of persons employed from time to time in the 
work of the Library, in addition to the members of the 
regular staff, is considerable ; and upon this extra assistance 
the Library may be said in a great measure to depend for 
the possibility of regular work on certain classes of arrears, 
and also for certain special work, requiring special knowledge 
for its performance. Such assistance however, in the present 
state of the income and expenditure of the Library, must be 
for the most part intermittent ; and the work which is carried 
on by means of it is liable (except in cases where the cost of 
a particular piece of work is provided by a special grant or 
donation) to interruption from lack of funds. The extent to 
which the extra assistants can be made useful must also 
depend on the possibility of securing the due revision of their 
work by rriembers of the permanent staff, and is therefore 
limited by the fact that such revision may involve interruption 
of the ordinary work of the permanent staff, and consequent 
creation of new arrears. 

Arrears. 

Rather more than ten years ago a Committee of the 
Curators was appointed to consider the extent and character 
of the arrears of Library work then outstanding. Since that 
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time considerable masses of the arrears mentioned in the 
report of that committee have been dealt with ; but the amount 
still remaining is large. Speaking roughly, it may be said 
that the arrears may, for the purpose of this report, be 
divided into two classes, one consisting of arrears which might 
be cleared off by the continuous employment of what may be 
called the ordinary extra staff; the other of arrears of a kiild 
requiring more special knowledge both for the first-hand work 
and for its revision. Among the most pressing arrears of the 
former class are the completion of the arrangement and ' hand? 
listing' of the contents of the Law Room, the Periodicals, and 
the Maps. To the latter class belong the cataloguing and 
arrangement of charters, seals, and prints, and of certain 
portions of the Music collections, and the work of making 
proper lists of the contents of the Coin-room. To provide for 
the second class of arrears is perhaps a matter at once more 
difficult and less urgent than to make provision for the first 
class, which could probably be dealt with satisfactorily if 
a sum sufficient to provide for continuous work upon them 
could be appropriated for that purpose. 



Improvements. 

Catalogue of Printed Books. 

The reduction of the Catalogue of Printed Books to a mor^ 
uniform system, and its improvement in other respects, may 
be said to be one of the most urgent needs of the Library, at 
the present time. But in order that the work should be don? 
effectively, it should, when once begun, proceed steadily and 
on a uniform system ; spasmodic attempts to carry it out 
would be likely on the whole to do more harm than goodj 
and while the number and duties of the permanent staff remain 
on the present footing it does not seem possible to provide for 
the continuous and regular progress of the revision. For this 
purpose among others it is most desirable that the permanent 
staff of the Library should be increased. The woirk would 
also involve, besides the cost of the time of the members of 
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the staff engaged upon it, an outlay for transcription and 
arrangement of slips, which cannot well be estimated before- 
hand. 

The printing of the Catalogue, if it should be found possible, 
would no doubt be of great advantage in respect of economy 
of space, and also in respect of the convenience of readers. 
Its cost would depend upon the methods which might be 
adopted : and the comparative advantages of different 
methods ought to be most carefully considered before any 
estimate of the probable cost is submitted. 

The question of printing, however, is distinct from that of 
the revision and improvement of the Catalogue. Both works 
would be of advantage to the Library ; it is conceivable that, 
if funds were available, both might (under certain conditions) 
be carried on together ; but it would certainly be more 
desirable to carry out the work of revision and defer the work 
of printing than to pruit the Catalogue as a whole in its 
present unrevised and chaotic arrangement. 

The Subject Catalogue. 

Even in its present state the Subject Catalogue appears to 
have been found useful by a certain number of readers ; but 
it can hardly be alleged that its condition is satisfactory. 
Much improvement is needed to fit it for the purposes which it 
was intended to serve : and any such improvement must, in 
one way or another, involve additional expenditure which, in 
the present state of the Library funds, cannot properly be 
undertaken in view of other and more pressing needs. 

Arrangement of Rooms. 

The better arrangement of the contents of certain rooms is 
a matter which in some cases (notably in that of the Foreign 
Periodical room) may be regarded as urgent. The main 
difficulty in the way of such improvement is the same which 
hinders the clearing off of arrears— the numerical weakness of 
the regular staff, together with the uncertainty whether the 
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margin of income above expenditure will admit of employing 
extra assistance for the time which the work requires. The 
cost of providing new shelving, or altering the existing 
shelving, is also in some cases a matter of importance. 

Purchases. 

The prices which early printed books and desirable MSS, 
now command are so high that it rarely happens that the 
sums offered by the Library are sufficient to effect any 
important purchase at a sale by auction : and unless such 
purchases are to cease to be a part of the ordinary expenditure 
of the Library, it seems necessary that the sum available for 
purchases should be increased. Such an increase also seems 
to be desirable for another reason. The incomplete state of 
the collections of books bearing on particular subjects of study 
is a matter of which complaint has been made. The Curators 
trust that they may rely on the assistance of resident specialists 
in the work of ascertaining the real extent and character of 
the defects in various departments : and they think it most 
desirable that they should be able to appropriate in each year 
a reasonable sum to the purpose of making good such gaps 
in the collections as appear to be a real hindrance to the use- 
fulness of the Liiarary and to the work of students. At 
present such .appropriation can hardly be made without with- 
drawing a corresponding sum from other necessary or ordinary 
expenditure. 

Pictures. 

The state of the pictures belonging to the Library is such 
that a considerable sum will be needed to put them into good: 
condition. A small number have suffered severely, the chief 
Cause being the use by the painters of material well known 
to be unstable : these pictures may require extensive restora- 
tion. The greater part of the remainder (as is usual with old 
pictures under almost any conditions) need some skilled 
attention : and this work should not be long delayed, if they 
:are to escape the danger of serious deterioration. 
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It is probable that a close examination by an expert would 
discover some signs of decay which are hardly visible as the 
pictures now hang on the walls. Such a scrutiny appears to 
be a most important and an urgent need. Until it has been 
made, no trustworthy estimate of the expense can be formed. 



From Bodley's Librarian. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

As the reply given by the Curators of the Bodleian to 
your circular letter has preceded my own, it will be convenient 
to the Hebdomadal Council that I should follow as closely as 
possible the lines of that reply. All questions of relative 
urgency, however, I postpone till the endj for reasons which 
will then be apparent* 

Buildings. 

The provision of Additional Space for the Storage of Books. 

In the advocacy of underground extension on the N. side 
of the Radcliffe Square I entirely concur : indeed the plan 
originated with me. Proper use of underground space will 
solve for ever the question of how to provide for accessions 
of current literature: Radcliffe Square will hold over 3,000,000 
vols., the Clarendon quadrangle 750,000, and almost any 
amount of additional underground space can ultimately be 
obtained elsewhere. In this respect the Bodleian enjoys an 
immense advantage over the British Museum, where the close 
proximity of water has prevented the creation of any rooms 
below the ground level. 

As regards the further provision necessary for growth in 
the Bodleian building, I wish to make some explanations. 

When sufficient storage is available elsewhere, certain large 
sections now kept in the Bodleian can be removed^ (provided, 
of course, that they have been properly referenced and hand- 

• None of these removals would involve any alterations of catalogues, handlists, 
laliiels, or references. 

K 
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listed) as soon as it becomes desirable to utilize for other 
purposes the space they now occupy. On the ground floor 
almost all the contents of the Rolls room and that next to 
it can be so dealt with, the whole of the modern Law section, 
the whole of the Voyages and Travels section, and a large 
part of the Foreign Periodicals and Societies. And from the 
Picture-gallery almost everything, since all the sections consist 
of comparatively modern books without any classification. 
So that a very considerable space can be set free for the 
increase of such growing sections as for various reasons it 
is desirable to keep permanently in Bodley. Those sections 
are (i) all MSS., (a) Palaeography, (3) Bibliography, (4) all 
Incunabula, (5) the new section of ' Antiquiora,' i.e. all books 
printed before the i8th cent, (arranged by countries and 
years), (6) all Oriental or non-Aryan linguistics and belles 
lettres, (7) all Maps, (8) the Topography and Antiquities of 
the United Kingdom, (9) Genealogy and Heraldry, (10) 
Numismatics, (11) the English drama (in connexion with 
the Malone collection), (12) Bibles and Liturgies, (13) 'Fine 
Arts' and Music, (14) certain publishing societies (e.g. the 
Roxburghe Club) and presses (e.g. the Kelmscott) of more 
than ordinary pretiosity, (15) special rarities and curiosities 
such as are kept in 'Arch. A-D ' and 'Arch. F', (16) the 
enfer known as ^. Provision must also be made for the 
receipt of future donation- or deposit-collections. 

Of course, transverse blocks of cases will sooner or later 
have to be erected between the windows in the Auctarium 
and Gough room, and it is a deplorable pity that this cannot 
be done at once, at a cost of less than ^^1,000. The MSS. 
collections in the Auctarium and Bodley room could then 
be arranged in the historical order of their accretion, and all 
the blocked-up windows in that wing re-opened, while in the 
Gough wing the present everlasting overcrowding and shifting 
would be avoided. 

Electric Lighting of the Radcliffe Camera. 
I concur in the Curators' views, and may add that with the 
use of gas I continually find the temperature under the gallery! 
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much higher than is consistent with health. To have to work 
at 67° is in itself bad enough ; to have to go from such 
a temperature into comparatively cold outside air is still 
worse. Even with the two windows in the dome opened, the 
heat cannot always be materially reduced, while in windy 
weather one or both of these windows have to be kept closed 
on account of the fierce down-draught. 

Accommodation for readers. 
An additional reading-room in the Bodleian has already 
been badly wanted for many years. 



(a) In the present one the books which readers reserve from 
day to day so crowd the desks that it is sometimes 
difficult to find a seat for a new comer. There have 
been as many as 41 readers at one moment, and the 
number of piles of books reserved from day to day 
amounts to about 75. 

(5) Particular recesses become unduly overcrowded — as 
many as 4 readers sitting in them at the same time. 
The block created by 4 chairs leaves no room for 
3 out of the 4 readers to get in or out, or for the staff 
of the library to deliver books to them. 

(f) The existing room is hopelessly inadequate for the 
growth even of the sections of Palaeography and 
Bibliography and of the limited reference-library now 
kept in it, and continual overcrowding and makeshift 
arrangements are the result. 

(d) For more years than I can tell, I have been anxious to 

place all the most important of the learned periodicals 
on open shelves. The convenience to readers and the 
saving of time (both to them and to the staff) which 
would result do not need to be insisted on. But in 
the present reading-room this great improvement is 
totally impracticable. 

(e) In the presen t room there is not even proper space for 

the Bodleian catalogues. 
K 3 
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1. We are almost at our wits' end to accommodate the 

general catalogue of printed books. To suggest 
printing it is no present remedy. With the present 
staff or present income it can never be printed. 
Even with a largely increased staff and income, it 
could not begin to be printed for a long term of 
years — how long it is impossible to estimate, so 
countless are the imperfections which have to be 
made good. 

2. There is not proper room for consulting the . slip- 

indexes of Incunabula and of MSS. Indeed, to 
look at some of them one has to go down on one's 
knees I 

3. The subject-catalogue has to be kept in a distant 

ground-floor room, to which readers cannot have 
access, and from which packet by packet has to be 
laboriously brought — to be as laboriously replaced. .1 

4. When funds are available for laying down the two 

copies of the slip music-catalogue which have been 
in preparation for 19 years, there is no place what? '] 
ever where the Bodleian copy can be consulted by 
readers. 

There is only one right mode of meeting this difficulty, it 
is perfectly simple ; and I have advocated it for many years. 

The new reading-room must be (i) large, (a) well-lighted, 
(■3) in close connexion with the old reading-room, so that the 
same copy of the catalogue ^ and the same staff could serve 
both of them. There is only one such room — the N. wing 
of the Picture-gallery. 

It has a row of 6 windows facing the N., blocked up only 
by some wooden cases, which could be removed in a single | 
day. Behind the non-structural partition at its further end •' 
are an open N. window and an open W. window. Almost^ 
the entire light it received would come direct from the sky.l 
and it would be one of the lightest reading-rooms in the 
world. 

' To produce a new copy would cost at least ;^2,ooo extra. 
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It is connected with the present reading-room exactly as 
the public entrance to the Picture-gallery is connected— by 
a staircase of the same height and breadth. The breadth 
has been diminished by a cupboard and a few shelves, and 
flooring has been put over the head of it so as to form 
a tiny upper room ; but the removal of these is only a matter 
of a few hours. 

It can be warmed without the least difficulty, and the 
necessary plans have been ready for many years. 

Quite half the floor has below it transverse cases which can 
be made to give the support necessary to bear any additional 
weight. And the same support can be given to the rest of 
the floor by the erection of those transverse ' blocks in the 
Gough room which I have already spoken of as certain to be 
erected in the future and of which, on other grounds, I have 
urged the erection without further delay. 

The books which it at present contains can (without any 
alteration of references, handlists, or catalogues, and without 
any other inconvenience whatever) be moved to any other 
available place, and afford room for the formation of a large 
reference-library — including all important learned periodicals. 

The amount of accommodation both for a reference-library 
and for readers can be increased to any extent necessary, by 
the erection of transverse blocks between the windows — 
dividing the room into recesses. And this can be done either 
at the outset or gradually as occasion demands. If such 
transverse blocks ran up to the ceiling, each with a gallery 
and spiral staircase, the number of volumes which could be 
accommodated would be immense. 

The question of the pictures at present in that part of 
the gallery off"ers not the smallest difficulty, as will be seen 
later on. 

Duke Humfrey and the Selden end would still be the 
reading-rooms where MSS. and rare printed books would be 
consulted, answering in this respect to the special reading- 
rooms at the British Museum. But it would be possible by 
opening the two blocked windows facing Exeter, and removing 
the mean modern furniture at present on its floor, to restore to 
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the Selden end its original beauty as one of the finest Charlies 
rooms in the kingdom. 

I append an outline plan of the connexion between the ne 
and old reading-rooms. 
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Let me add, to prevent any possible objection on histor: 
grounds, that both the N. wing of the Picture-gallery and 
rest of it were built not for the purposes of a pictureTgall 
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but, out of Bodley's own money, for the future increase of the 
library. 

Communication with the Camera. 

I assume that an overground connexion need not be 
discussed. From at least as early a period as Henry VI I's 
time to our own, want of architectural feeling, or of historical 
reverence, or of both, has led to many most deplorable 
tamperings with University buildings, and both the Bodleian 
and the Camera have suffered heavily. But everything has 
its limit, and I cannot believe that any Convocation would 
agree, or any Council or Board of Bodleian Curators recom- 
mend, an overground connexion with the Qssasx'a.^—^vhatever 
advantages were to be secured from it. 

To obtain an underground communication, one of three 
things must be done : — 

I. the foundations of the Bodleian must be pierced; 
or, 3. they must be burrowed under ; 
or, 3. the wall (e. g. of the Sutherland room) must be 
pierced, and an outside porch constructed, from 
which the underground descent would start. 

Is any of these proceedings safe ? ^ And, as regards the 
last, the disfigurement it involves is obvious. 

If I. or 3. is safe, then it would be a convenience to have 
a tunnel to the new underground chamber, for the purpose of 
getting books from that chamber and replacing them— just 
as it would be to have tunnels to the basements of the 
Sheldonian and Old Ashmolean. 

But, as regards communication with the Camera itself, there 
would be hardly any convenience. In order to get to or 
from it by the underground passage, the staff would have 
to descend a storey lower at one end and mount a storey 
higher at the other : they would expend more of their own 
time and strength, and the supply of books to readers would 

" A few years ago trial-holes were dug in the Bodleian quadrangle to ascertain 
whether an underground storage-chamber could be constructed, and the result 
showed that any such chamber would have to be excavated at a considerable 
distance from the sides of the quadrangle to avoid danger to the building. 
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actually be delayed. No one would ever use the underground 
passage if he could help it. 

In 30 years I have never heard of an accident to a book in 
transit between the two buildings. The baskets which are 
taken across twice a day are provided with waterproof covers, 
and where books are carried by hand it is strictly forbidden 
to take them without a wrapper if the least spot of rain is 
falling. 

Official Residence for the Librarian. 

I have only twice or three times during my librarianship 
heard this proposal mentioned, never discussed, and am quite 
unaware on what grounds it is made. 

If the idea is that in case of an alarm of fire, or danger 
from bonfires or fireworks, the Librarian could be sooner 
communicated with, and could sooner arrive on the spot, 
then the proposal does not go nearly far enough. There 
are some 96 days in the year, besides Sundays, when the 
Librarian is not obliged to be in Oxford at all, and there 
is nothing to prevent his being out of it every Saturday 
night as well — in fact he might sleep away from Oxford 
for 300 nights in the year^. If the idea is what I have 
guessed, there should also be official residences for each of 
the Sub-Librarians in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
library, and statutory provision should be made that every 
night in the year between the hours of sunset and sunrise 
one of the three officers should be in Oxford. Such a com- 
plete residential system does exist at the British Museum. 

But I know of no other good ground for compelHng the 
Librarian to live close to the library, and I see good reasons 
against it. At present he can live in an opener and more 
country-like part of Oxford, and gets a walk or spin on his 
bicycle to reach the Bodleian after breakfast, and to reach 
his own home again before dinner. If he were to live on the 

1 This is equally true as regards the senior Sub-Librarian : the junior Snb- 
Librarian could be away I90 nights in the year. Of course there is nothing at 
present \.o forbid any one of the three from being away even as many as 365 nights 
m the year, but I have assumed that, except on Saturdays and Sundays they 
would always sleep in Oxford when on duty. ' 
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Spot, he would be in still greater danger of overworking and 
underexercising himself than he already is K He would also 
be much more liable to invasion at his own home, early in 
the morning and also in the evening, by persons coming to 
work in the library or having other official business. 

Finally, there have been lax Librarians before now — some- 
times even a succession of them— and I- fear that a Librarian's 
residence close to the library might be a strong temptation to 
laxity. A Librarian might shirk his fair hours of duty on 
the ground that a telephone- message would bring him to 
the library in a minute if he were really wanted. And 
a neighbouring official residence might come to be looked 
on as virtually part of the library, and printed books, MSS., 
and coins might be taken to it for the Librarian's own use 
or to exhibit to his guests. The Petition Crown in the 
Bodleian (a specimen of which has fetched ^500) was all but 
sold in Dr. Bandinel's sale, and two valuable books believed 
to be Bodleian property (one of them then supposed to be 
unique) actually were sold in it ^. 

Of course an official residence must be suitable for a 
family, and have a good garden. And one knows that, if 
the University made such a residence obligatory, it would 
not be likely to reduce the Librarian's salary in proportion : 
he would certainly get a very fine house rent free, probably 
also free of rates and taxes, in addition to his present salary. 
But would the University get any corresponding advantage ? 
If there is going to be an adequate system of residential 
custodianship applicable to the Sub-Librarians as well, that 
of course is a different matter. 

' As I lived for 9 years t'n the London Institution, as its Librarian, I speak 
frona nnnsual personal experience. 

' That is, the Bodleian had a copy of each of these, now long missing. One 
(uncatalogned) was Robert Tofte's Laura, 1597, which sold for £2g los. The 
other (unreferenced) was the 2nd Aldine Ovid (the present Bodleian copy of which 
has only been lately bought). Whether these were our only losses I cannot tell : 
at that time no books were stamped, and, if one were taken to the Librarian's 
house before being catalogued, and remained there till his death, there was small 
likelihood of the loss ever being discovered — because the book would not be in 
the catalogue or handlists. 
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I may add that the occasions on which it is desired to 
communicate with the Librarian at his own house, either 
from the Bodleian or the Camera, are so few that I doubt 
whether they occur even as often as once a year. But I 
have no objection to my house being attached to the 
telephone-system. 

The Heating of the Picture-gallery. 

■ The immediate grounds of urgency for this are : — 

1. That in winter the room is little short of a death- 

trap for visitors. They come out of the warmed 
Bodleian reading-room into the Picture-gallery, and 
loiter about there without any notion of the risk 
they are running. In March 1889 the then Senior 
Proctor, Mr. F. T. Richards, walked with me for 
some time up and down the N. wing (which is 
particularly chilly), and attributed to that fact his 
being laid up for a fortnight afterwards. 

2. That the pictures are subject to a variation of tem- 

perature from 8a° down to 28°, that all cold tends 
to shrink and crack the surface of a painting just 
as all heat tends to expand and crack it, and that 
all shrinkage from cold is likewise followed by 
corresponding expansion as the cold passes away. 
I enclose copies of a letter of inquiry addressed by 
me 3 years ago to 25 keepers of picture-galleries, 
art-professors, or Presidents of academies, and of 
extracts from the replies I received. I cannot 
imagine that Council after reading the evidence on 
the point can have any doubt that the gallery ought 
to be warmed whenever the temperature is below 
'temperate'. 

There are other subsidiary reasons : e.g. that in the photo- 
graphic room (at the end of the gallery) work has sometimes 
to be suspended for several weeks on account of the cold, 
that in the coin-room (which leads out of the gallery) no 
work can be done or study carried on in cold weather excepi 
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with an overcoat on, and that the janitor is obliged by the 
cold to sit in the Arts end for much of his time, leaving the 
gallery unprotected. And of course when the N. wing be- 
comes a reading-room the warming of that will be imperative. 

Protection from Fire. 
At present, for want of fire-proof shutters to the Bodleian 
building, I live in a state of intermittent anxiety. On 
Nov. 1-9, and on all days of popular rejoicing, whether 
national or local, two watchmen have to be employed to 
patrol the outside of the Bodleian building, as a makeshift 
protection against bonfires, fireworks, and torchlight proces- 
sions. Any drunken rowdy who might choose to hurl a 
lighted piece of wood in his hand through one of the ground- 
floor windows has the Bodleian at his mercy ; and, no one 
who had seen what has been seen in the last few years, 
raging bonfires in a strong wind within 80 yards of the library 
and rockets actually striking the walls of it, would suspect 
me of undue nervousness. One thing is certain— that the 
destruction of the Bodleian by such means is within easy 
possibility: if it were to happen, what would the world say 
of a University which (after repeated appeals from the 
Librarian) allowed it to happen for want of an expenditure of 
two or three thousand pounds ? 

Staff of the Library. 

Permanent. 

Even for the daily work which the library at present does 
the staff is inadequate. The Oriental Sub- Librarian is always 
overfull of work ^ The most valuable of the younger assist- 
ants, on whom the Librarian specially relies for help, are in 
a continual state of overdrive, which they may be too young 

' The work of this post is now largely increased. Mr. Cowley not only 
catalogues properly books in various languages (e.g. Russian and Armenian) 
which were never properly catalogued before, but does the heavy revision of the 
Sanskrit MSS. catalogue, which in old days would never have received any 
revision by the library at all. 
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as yet to feel the effects of, but which must be rapidly using 
up their reserves. As to the Librarian, after very serious 
and long-lasting affections of health beginning in his ist and 
8th years of office, he broke down in his 20th and has still 
much further recovery to make. The amount of assistance 
he can possibly get from a staff so numerically weak is quite 
inadequate, and he constantly has to waste his time in doing 
inferior work, because there is not an assistant or even a boy 
in the room whom he can call to do it for him ! The best idea 
of the inadequacy of the staff is, however, to be got from the 
following fact. Both in 19Q0 and 1901, owing to attempts to 
work off ' arrears ', the revision of the catalogue-slips of new 
foreign publications was so hopelessly behindhand — and. the 
supply of the publications themselves to readers correspond- 
ingly delayed — that it was necessary to invite one lady to 
come up from Lancashire and another lady to come up twice 
from London, to do th^ work ^. 

The extra staff immediately wanted is as follows : 

I. 3rd. Sulj-Iiibrairian — good Sanskrit scholar, and able 
to deal, at any rate later on, with Pali and the 
modern Aryan language,s of India. He would, of 
course, be generally available for assistance in any 
other work, and would be able to take part in that 
direction and revision of Oriental MS. cataloguing 
which for nearly ao years has fallen on myself^_^ 
and which Mr. Cowley certainly has not time to 
relieve me of entirely. 



1 Both these ladies had been pupils in the library. The work could only be 
done by specially trained persons :, no one in Oxford could have been obtained for 
the purpose. 

2 I should be glad to show any one who wishes to know what tl^is may involve 
the copy and proof-sheets; of the catalogue of Armenian MSS., and should also 
like to tell him various facts connected with other recent catalogues of Oriental! 
MSS. ^ 

At present one such catalogue has been waiting for years unprinted because the 
Librarian has been too busy to see to its revision, while an unique opportunity for 
getting another such catalogue executed remains unutilized because he has no time 
to instruct and assistthe cataloguer. 
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1st Assistant Sub-Librarian — special duty, arrange- 
ment and cataloguing of Greek papyri. There is 
an immense number of such papyri (mainly of the 
Byzantine period), bought before my term of office, 
which have been waiting for more than 20 years to 
be arranged, glazed, and catalogued. And there are 
already some 360 glazed sheets of papyri since 
obtained which, though referenced and handlisted, 
cannot be catalogued. Dr. Grenfell's help was 
engaged for the purpose, but he has far too little 
time at his disposal to make any adequate progress 
with the work ; the same would apply to Dr. Hunt; 
and it is obvious that a special person must be 
trained up to the work. 

2nd Assistant Sub -Librarian — special duty, revision 
of the catalogue of Greek MSS. I have long since 
satisfied myself of the necessity of a thorough 
revision of this catalogue, and of the insertion 
of all the supplementary particulars obtainable 
from investigation of the MSS. themselves or 
from other sources. 

. 3rd Assistant Sub-Librarian — special qualification, 
Chinese and Japanese. The entire Chinese and 
Japanese collections require systematic investigation, 
arrangement, and cataloguing. The attempt to get 
this done by outside experts has resulted in part 
very unfortunately, and it is clear that such work 
should be done by a person trained in the methods 
of the library and with a knowledge of the growth 
of its collections. 

. 1st new Assistant— special duty, to re-write on the 
proper scale Turner's calendar of charters and rolls, 
and to revise all current calendaring of such docu- 
ments. Turner's calendar is on a scale so utterly 
inadequate that its re-writing would have been 
necessary under any circumstances. But the author, 
an Oxford chemist, was quite insufficiently trained 
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for such a purpose, and his calendar is a laughing- 
' stock to any one who really knows it. He reads 
the abbreviation for Apostle as 'April,' speaks of 
the feast of the Crucifixion, always mistakes 
St. Matthias's day for St. Matthew's and 'dies 
! Sabbati ' for Sunday, and talks of the .sea-shore in 
a document relating exclusively to Shropshire : his 
mis-readings, indeed, are to be numbered by the 
hundred, if not thousand. 

A very large number of charters have been properly 
calendared in the last ao years, but they are waiting 
publication till they can be incorporated in a new 
edition of those calendared by Turner. 

A very large number of charters (including the 
iia bundles of New College deeds) are also still 
waiting to be calendared, but, even if a fresh out- 
sider were brought in and trained to calendar them, 
no one has time to revise the calendaring when done. 
The result of employing Mr. Parker to revise it has 
only been to put Mr. Parker's own current work 
hopelessly in arrears. 

A further result of this particular inadequacy of 
the staff is that the Librarian is obliged to refrain 
from buying all charters and rolls which are not 
very early and have not any other special claim to 
be purchased. This is a very great pity. 

6. 2nd new Assistant — special duty, to take charge of 
the Foreign Periodicals, see to their proper refer- 
encing and handlisting, and revise the cataloguing 
of their contents. All articles in learned periodicals 
ought to be catalogued. They often contain the 
only printed text of documents or literary works, 
and many are actually reissued separately as books. 
Their value is far greater than that of most books, 
and it is quite a mistake to suppose that the task 
of cataloguing them would be too heavy. A large 
number of foreign periodicals have their contents 
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separately catalogued already, but the system ought 
to be completed and the arrears dealt with. I have 
known a mediaeval romance of 300 pages buried in 
one such periodical. 

The arrears of referencing and handlisting are 
large, as this section was allowed to grow up without 
any proper system. 

7. 3rd new Assista,nt — special duty, to take charge of 

the English Periodicals, see to their proper refer- 
encing and handlisting, and revise the cataloguing 
of the contents of the learned ones. 

Here also there are large arrears from the same 
cause. 

This new assistant would set Mr. Sims free to 
revise the cataloguing of musical compositions, all 
of which before about 1883 are uncatalogued — 
making an enormous body of arrears which at 
present we cannot even begin to deal with. 

8. 4th new Assistant — special duty, to take charge of 

the Maps and revise the cataloguing of them, with 
a view to clearing off the great arrears remaining 
from former generations. 

9. 5th new Assistant — special duty, to make complete 

lists of the coins and medals, identifying as far as 
possible the source of each specimen, to incorporate 
all additions, and to take part in the production of 
catalogues. 

At present almost the entire collection of nearly 
70,000 pieces is without any handlists, and a dis- 
honest Librarian or Sub-Librarian might plunder it 
wholesale with very little risk of detection. The 
condition made by the great donor, Browne Willis, 
that his coins were to be visited and counted every 
St. Frideswide's day, cannot be carried out for want 
of such handlists. And the coins given by Laud and 
other early benefactors were mixed up with the rest 
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in the middle of the i8th cent., and have to be 
identified and labelled from the original lists. There 
would be absolutely necessary work to be done in 
this room for years even if nothing were added to it. 

I have hitherto said nothing about 

The training and maintenance of a staff for the catalogu- 
ing of mediaeval MSS. 

This is the purpose for which the largest additional endow- 
ment is required. 

Almost^ the entire literary produce of the world up to a 
period of less than 500 years from our own^and that of 
most Oriental countries up to a period much later still- 
depends on MSS. The importance, therefore, of adequately 
cataloguing MSS. is obvious, but in what 'adequate cata- 
loguing ' consists is hardly known outside a very small 
number of skilled persons. 

The cataloguing of almost all printed books — much training 
and accuracy as it requires — is child's play compared with the 
cataloguing of most mediaeval MSS. 

We want to know respecting every composition— whether 
MS. or printed— 

i. whether it is complete and in proper ordei' — and, if 

defective, what is missing ; 
ii. who composed it ; 

iii. when the copy before us was produced ; 
iv. by whom it was produced ; 
V. where it was produced. 

The enormous majority of printed books supply an imme- 
diate answer to all these questions, not only to every trained; 
cataloguer but to every educated reader. Even in the case 
of those which do not, an answer can generally be supplied 
by one of a few well-known books of reference. 

' I exclude Assyrian clay liter3.ture, which is really printed, and the early 
printing of China and Japan. Hand-cut inscriptions also I do not include— but 
the study of them is essential for the palaeography of MSS., and conversely the 
study of MSS. is essential for the palaeography of inscriptions. • 
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But as regards mediaeval MSS. exactly the contrary is 
the case, (i) They are usually without original foliation, and 
even their quire-numberings have commonly been cut off. 
(ii) The task of ascertaining the authorship of anonymous 
compositions is on the average far more laborious, (iii) In 
the enormous majority of cases the MS. is undated, (iv) and 
its scribe's name not given, (v) nor the place of writing. 
And to only the second of these questions can books of 
reference supply the answer: the rest — so far as they can 
be answered at all — can be answered only by the trained 
cataloguer of MSS. 

To obtain the necessary training, a man must have spent 
years in the examination, dating, and placing, of MSS. Then, 
if he has a natural gift for the work and that gift has been 
properly cultivated, he will be what he ought to be — a literary 
Sherlock Holmes — finding clews not only in the writing and 
illumination of his MSS., but in the names of former 
possessors, the shelf-marks of old libraries, the labels of old 
auctions, the smallest details of binding, and even on the 
very edges of the leaves. 

There can be no greater delusion than to suppose that 
what the cataloguer omits to do can be done by the 'scholar.' 
However eminent the 'scholar' may be as a textual critic, he 
cannot merely as such have the special technical experience 
for these purposes, but must go either to trained palaeo- 
graphers or to the catalogues of libraries. 

Unfortunately it is very difficult to find trained palaeo- 
graphers at all, and I doubt whether the Bodleian has ever 
given any such training to its own staff: even Mr. Madan, 
I fancy, owes all his knowledge to practice and voluntary 
study. 

It is equally difficult to find trustworthy catalogues. For 
instance, catalogues swarm with 9th cent. MSS. which are 
called loth or nth, and nth cent. MSS. which are called 
9th or loth! Of course when most of them were compiled 
there were no long series of photographic facsimiles to train 
the cataloguer in proper criteria of date. The Bodleian quarto 
catalogues abound in erroneous datings : there is in the glass 

L 
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cases at this moment a MS. described in one of the quarto 
catalogues as 'sec. xi ineuntis,' about which the only doubt 
should be whether it is early 9th cent, or belongs to the 
closing years of the 8th. 

It may be judged how scholars, and those for whom 
scholars write, are led astray by such catalogues, and what 
is likely to be the value of genealogical tables of MSS. 
founded on them. I have myself been shown in the Bodleian 
a MSS. borrowed from elsewhere, one of which had been 
conjectured to be copied from the other, but of which the 
supposed copy was older than its supposed pattern 1 

It is far more important that all our mediaeval MSS. of 
a high degree of value should be exhaustively catalogued than 
that all Western MSS. of a low degree of value should be 
summarily catalogued. Yet at present only one member of 
our stzS catalogues Western MSS. at all, and he has obviously 
no time^ to give to a single MS. the number of hours, days, 
or weeks sometimes needed for its thorough investigation and 
description. The Librarian has informally dealt with a good 
many in introductions to ' Early Bodleian Music' or by way 
of annotation to Bodleian catalogues — that is all. Really, 
Mr. Madan, with his 20 years' experience, ought to be 
engaged now on catalogues of far higher grade, or on training 
and revising the work of younger men. But the funds of the 
library allow us no younger men to train, and for such 
catalogues of our MSS. as there ought to be the world must 
wait to a period which may apparently be centuries hence. ! 
Meanwhile, the present generation of scholars and students, 
which has as good a claim to the hidden knowledge as any 
future generation can have, goes down to the grave with- 
out it. 

If we had 30 such trained cataloguers of mediaeval MSS. 
at the present moment, there would be ample work for all 
of them for many years to come. But there is no one to 

1 The Summary Catalogue was undelrtaken on a theory that it would be 
finished (including the printing) in 7 years, i.e. by the middle of 1897. How 
long it will still take is unknown— but it can hardly be finished as early as 1907. > 
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train them except the Librarian and senior Sub-Librarian, 
and we cannot train more than a few at a time : such a staff 
would have to be gradually built up. 

Nor could the Assistant Sub-Librarians and new Assistants 
whom I have previously mentioned be engaged (with a single 
exception) at once : they also must have their training. 
They would be engaged for special work as outsiders, with- 
out being allowed to know that there was any idea of adding 
them to the permanent staff, and their further appointment 
would depend on their performance and general fitness. 

Temporary Assistants. 

Almost all catalogue-slips can be prepared in the rough 
by educated boys, for revision by their seniors — and, as all 
cataloguing of printed books is revised, there is no waste of 
time in this, but great saving of money. A larger permanent 
staff could exercise the necessary supervision over more 
boys ; but for some time past the supply of educated boys 
has been inadequate, and too much reliance must not be 
placed on it. 

Women's work is the next cheapest. Except in tran- 
scribing for the catalogue, no woman has ever been employed 
who has not taken Honours at Oxford or Cambridge — and 
most have served an apprenticeship as library-pupils. In 
every task which has been set them, up to the calendaring 
of charters, their work has been in all respects as good as 
that of educated men. With increased funds there is every 
opportunity of getting immense masses of work done by 
women engaged for a limited period, without adding further 
to the permanent staff. 

Arrears. 

I see nothing of importance to add to the remarks of the 
Curators. 

Improvements. 

Catalogue of Printed Books. 

In 1 88a I established a code of cataloguing-rules con- 
formable to those used by modern libraries, but there has 

L a 
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been no time to bring previous entries into the same systein 
of headings, and as regards anonymous books the older part 
of the catalogue reminds one of the French saying that 
language was invented to enable us to conceal our thoughts. 
The waste even of our time which it causes is terrible : the 
difficulties it presents to readers are unparalleled. To bring 
all the entries into uniform rational order would be the work 
of several years. 

Vast deficiencies in the old mode of cataloguing have at 
the same time to be supplied. For example, thousands of 
books have to be catalogued under their commentators, 
translators, editors, and illustrators, as well as under their 
authors ; collections have to have the separate works in 
them separately catalogued; and all the uncatalogued arrears 
should be incorporated, together with the articles in learned 
periodicals. This would require a special temporary staff. 

Printing would cost 3I times as much as transcription, and 
take 3i times as long^ It would also involve heavy expen- 
diture of time in correcting for the press. But, given the 
funds, it would save space and increase clearness. 

Revision and completion ought in any case to come first, 
and the slips, whether transcribed or printed, should be laid 
down in a manner (easily contrivable, I think) which would 
save most of the time now spent in taking them up and 
repasting them to make room for additions in crowded parts 
of the catalogue. 

The Subject Catalogue. 

To complete this, and to properly arrange it and the current 
additions to it, would require at least one new permanent 
assistant. Much extra help would also be needed in the first 
instance. 

Arrangement of Rooms. 

It is highly desirable that the contents of the Auctarium 
and next two rooms should be put in their historic orderV'j 
we should then have a chain of collections so arranged up 

1 These facts I ascertained in 1882, when I was very keen on substituting print 
fdr transcription. 
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to the beginning of the Oriental section, which is already 
arranged on the same principle. 

Purchases. 

There is no reason why the library, already so rich in 
Incunabula and unique printed books, should give fabulous 
sums to outbid the combination of ignorance and wealth 
which at present governs their sale-prices. But MSS. do 
occasionally come into the market which are so important 
that one would be glad to offer a price even unreasonably 
high in order to secure them. At present I cannot con- 
scientiously do this, because the funds at my disposal are 
never more than adequate, and the British Museum almost 
invariably carries away the prize from me. 

As regards books on particular subjects of study, no 
library can attempt to buy every book that has ever been 
published: each must have its definite collecting-lines. If 
you want to study the changes in the village-population of 
Auvergne in the 19th century, it is reasonable to expect you 
to seek exhaustive information on that subject not in the 
Bodleian but in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and within 
the natural and reasonable collecting-lines of the Bodleian 
the library is extremely rich. There may, however, be a fair 
amount of literature of the first two-thirds of the last century 
which would have been bought on our present principles, but 
which was not. I cannot think, however, that such deficiencies 
will ever be appreciably remedied except in one of two ways, 
(i) by those who detect them putting them down in the 
suggestion-books — in which case they are always purchased, 
(a) by the Bodleian catalogue being collated with booksellers' 
and sale-catalogues of special subjects — which, if it is to be 
done more often than at present, involves an increase in the 
Bodleian staff. If that addition were made for the purpose, 
we should doubtless find that we wanted more money than 
we can at present spare for the purchase of old books. 

In the coin-collection — the importance of which for all 
historic studies I cannot too emphatically insist on— there are 
much more obvious and larger gaps, due to the fact that it 
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is made up almost entirely of donations. What the donors 
collected it is very rich in, what they did not collect it is 
very poor in. Such gaps must be filled systematically, and 
a beginning cannot even be made till we have a numismatic 
assistant. Then much more money should be available for 
purchases. 

In the future, moreover, opportunities will probably occur 
for the purchase of large quantities of the oldest literature in 
the world, the Accadio-Assyrian. Of this, so vastly important 
in all its bearings, the Bodleian possesses nothing more than 
a few engraved cylinders — it has not even a single clay tablet. 
I hope no one who reads these lines will suppose that every- 
thing which is not written or printed on papyrus, skin, or 
paper, ought to be in a museum : papyrus, skin, and paper 
are of comparatively late use as writing-materials, and what- 
ever is written or printed on the older materials is equally in 
place in a library and equally out of place in a museum. One 
clay tablet, scarab, or ostrakon is just like another except for 
the writing on it, and the knowledge to read such writing and 
the books to illustrate and compare it with are to be found 
not in museums but in libraries. 

Pictures. 

I need only add to the Curators' remarks that it would, be 
putting the cart before the horse to restore the pictures 
before we warmed the Picture-gallery. It is the variations 
of temperature which are chiefly responsible for the mischief 
done,: and the first thing to do is to minimize those. 

When the gallery has been warmed and the pictures restored, 
the larger ones should be hung in chronological order instead 
of in th^r present' chaos. If there were transverse blocks of 
bookcases between windows, with railed galleries, pictures 
might be hung on those rails, as in the Arts end, and large 
additional space for them might thus be gained. 

Architeotxixal Restoration. 

Besides such unblocking of windows as can be done from 
the inside, there are two large West windows at the Selden 
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end, essential for the afternoon lighting of the room in winter, 
which have had all the tracery cut out, and stone walls built 
between the outer mouldings ! I hope all members of Council 
who have not seen this shocking barbarity — which can only 
be seen from Exeter — will take the first opportunity of doing 
so. There is also in the Natural Philosophy School a large 
West window against which Exeter garden terrace has been 
built: it is quite easy to open this up with the permission 
of the College. 

The original staircases in the N.E. and S.E. corners of 
the quadrangle, ought eventually to be restored, but, as they 
have partly been converted into rooms, that is not practic- 
able till the Library can command much more space than at 
present. 

In all the large windows of the quadrangle except those 
in the Tower the original transomes need to be replaced, 
one row in those of the ground floor, two rows in those 
of the upper floors. They were still in the windows till the 
end of George Ill's reign or beginning of George IV's, and 
their removal, as Ingram says in his Memorials, has left the 
building less ornamental and more monotonous. It has also 
made the windows totally unlike any windows of James I's 
reign, or, so far as I know, of any period of the architecture 
of any country : they look like problems out of the elements 
of Euclid. Of course the transomes ought to have been put 
in when the building was restored, but Mr. T. G. Jackson has 
told me that the former existence of transomes was not dis- 
covered until the stonework of a number of the windows 
had already been restored. Their restoration would rhake 
an astonishing difference in the appearance of the building— 
which is the finest public building of its time in this country, 
and deserves less than any other to be treated in the pitiful 
manner in which it has been treated. 

The outside bars to the windows in Duke Humfrey which 
face Exeter garden should also be put back. Some quarter 
of a century ago they were most foolishly taken away (I believe 
to the New Schools), while those on the opposite side of the 
reading-room were left! Their removal was not merely a 
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senseless tampering with antiquity, but exposes the library 
to be robbed. Ladders have repeatedly been left in Exeter 
garden by tradesmen, and any couple of workmen acquainted 
with the fact could easily get over the wall at night, set the 
ladder up, and climb in at the windows of Duke Humfrey's 
library. 

This answer to your circular letter, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
despite its lateness, has been produced, with the greatest 
difficulty, against time, and I may have omitted much that 
would otherwise have occurred to me. But in any case, 
the most urgent thing is surely the safety of the Bodleian 
from destruction by fire. Next to that the most urgent 
things seem to me the protection of the lives of visitors from 
the atmosphere of the Picture-gallery, and the protection of 
the life of the Librarian from incessant overdrive and under- 
help : to kill him will not even ' encourager les autres '. 
With regard to the comparative urgency of other things, 
I must beg to say that if we always acted according to 
comparative urgency the result would be very unfortunate. 
One thing may be very urgent, but may cost a century's 
labour and scores of thousands of pounds : others may be 
much less urgent, but may cost only a few months' work and 
one or two hundreds in money. Under such circumstances 
we continually see the advisability of clearing off the minor 
tasks first : if we did not, they would never get done at all--- 
there would always be something else claiming precedence 
on the ground of its superior importance. With these 
explanations, the order in which I should put the fulfilment 
of our needs is as follows : — 

I. Fireproof shutters to the Bodleian. 
3. Warming the Picture-gallery. 

3. Gradual increase of staff. 

4. Additional storage. 

5. Electric lighting at the Camera (which would naturally 

be supplied at the same time when it was supplied 
to the underground storage-chamber). 
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6. Additional reading-room. 

7. Restoration of the windows, &c. 

8. Restoration of the pictures. 

9. Completion and revision of the catalogue. 
ID. Increased funds for purchases. 

II. Printing the catalogue (?). 

I remain, dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
Yours very truly, 

EDWARD W. B. NICHOLSON, 
Oct. 18, 1902. Bodley's Librarian. 

Prom the Keeper of the Hope Collection of Books and 
Engraved Portraits. 

The most urgent needs of this Collection are — 

(i) A better room, or rooms ; 

(2) A grant to provide for the heavy arrears of 
binding, &c. 

The present room is unsatisfactory from its smallness and 
its darkness, to say nothing of other things. Space for the 
convenient storage of large prints is needed even now, and 
the crowded state of the room makes it sometimes difficult 
to deal with the prints and books which are asked for. 
Again, it is extremely desirable to have the space for 
exhibiting many more prints than the scanty selection that 
can now be shown on the screens or walls. 

A large proportion of the bound volumes, almost all of the 
folios of prints, and scores of the solanders, are in a very bad 
state ; and a quantity of new portfolios are wanted. The 
small funds available, on which there are other urgent calls, 
are quite insufficient to meet the expense, which cannot well 
be less than £"^$0, and may be larger. 

Some few fine prints or etchings ought to be added to the 

Collection as opportunity offers, and a reasonable provision 

for such a purpose is much to be desired, even if it is not to 

be counted as an urgent need. 

T. W. JACKSON. 
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Prom the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum and 
University Galleries, 

The following was adopted as the reply of the Visitors of 
the Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries to the Vice- 
Chancellor's letter on the needs of the University : — ■ 

' The Visitors, having considered the departmental reports 
of the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, the Keeper of the 
Picture Galleries, and the Lincoln Professor of Archaeology, ; 
and having approved of them in principle, desire to lay 
particular stress upon the following suggestions, contained in 
them all, as of primary importance from the point of view of 
the Institution as a whole.' 

A. The desirability of appointing without delay a permanent 

Library Assistant, as the growth of the joint Library 
and the increasing demands made by every department 
upon it make this an urgent need. To provide 
adequately for such an assistant would require an 
increase in the joint fund of not more than ;^ioo, 
and the Visitors suggest that some economy might be 
effected and a more suitable type of official secured,, 
if the performance of the Library work were made the 
condition of tenure of a small studentship for a member 
of the University in his fourth or fifth year. 

B. The desirability of converting the Slade Professorship 

into a resident teaching Professorship, so that the 
Professor may stand in the same relation to the study 
of Modern Art and History as the Lincoln Professor 
of Classical Archaeology stands to that of Ancient 
Art and History, 
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Prom the Committee and Keeper of the University Picture 

Galleries. 

Among the prospective and present needs of the University- 
Picture Galleries, the most prominent, perhaps, are those 

A. of considerable extension ; 

B. of additional income, such as would allow some 

reasonable expenditure on books, on reproductions, 
and (within carefully defined limits) on works of 
Art; 

C. of an addition to the Keeper's stipend ; 

D. of some provision for a Librarian, and for further 

service. 

A. The necessity for extension is a familiar fact to those 
who are practically acquainted with the working of the Gal- 
leries. The wall space available has no doubt been recently 
increased, but to no considerable extent; and the need for 
much more, though it may not at first sight seem urgent at 
the moment, is nevertheless very real, and is likely to be 
strongly felt before many years are over. There are promises 
or probable prospects even now of gifts of works of Art which 
would occupy most of the space for exhibition that is vacant. 
Another need is a room or rooms for the study of objects not 
ordinarily exhibited, such as the Douce prints, the Rembrandts, 
and many others. 

The present arrangements are inconvenient, and quite 
inadequate even now for any proper use of the unexhibited 
collections, which therefore remain comparatively unused and 
unknown. It is difficult to say how any reasonable accommo- 
dation could be provided, if attention were called to these 
collections, and if the persons who took an interest in them 
came to be more than a very scanty number. Such a change, 
however, is most desirable in itself; it is likely enough at any 
time, and would naturally follow in the very probable case of 
a Slade Professor wishing to utilize the resources of the 
Galleries for the benefit of his students. 
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Once more, the Slade Professor, especially if resident, ought 
to have some accommodation for study and for seeing his 
students apart from formal lectures. Nothing of the kind is 
now available. 

B. The acquisition of works of Art must, no doubt, depend 
in the main upon the generosity of donors, and there are 
many indications that this is not likely to fail. But it is 
highly desirable to have some income available to meet 
opportunities as they arise, for completing or illustrating 
collections which are here already. 

Not less urgent is the need for the best books which relate 
to painting, engraving, and kindred subjects. The Art Library 
has many obvious and crying wants, and the present expendi- 
ture upon it is exceedingly small : it should, if possible, be 
much larger. 

And again, the means are wanted for purchasing reproduc- 
tions of paintings and drawings. Recent developments have 
shown more and more the importance of such a collection for 
serious study. 

C. It is perhaps enough to say that the stipend of the 
Keeper, as such, is now £150, with a house : an inadequate 
sum, considering the responsibilities of the post and the 
importance of its duties. 

D. A considerable part of the joint Library belongs to the 
Picture Galleries, which should therefore provide a reasonable 
part of a Librarian's stipend. This is impracticable with the 
present income. 

Provision for another attendant in the Galleries (or, at the 
least, for a man's half time) is also desirable, and will become 
a necessity as soon as any more adequate use is made of the 
collections. 

Prom the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 

DEAR Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In reply to the inquiry addressed to me as Ashmole's 
Keeper regarding the present and prospective needs of the 
Institution, I desire to submit the following considerations. 
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There can be no doubt that, in spite of the enlarged space 
gained by the New Ashmolean buildings, the annual growth 
of the collections is such that additional space for exhibition 
will be eventually required. 

As an illustration of such a prospective need I may cite the 
great increase that has lately taken place in the Egyptian 
Collection. The activity of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
to which the Museum contributes, and the goodwill of 
Prof. Petrie and his fellow explorers, have largely contributed 
towards this. In the pre-historic and proto-dynastic section 
of Egyptian Antiquities the Ashmolean Collection is now 
probably the first in Europe, this vast mass of material having 
been accumulated in a few years. In some respects this 
special development may be regarded as the indirect conse- 
quence of our occupation of Egypt, and the recent appoint- 
ment of a Reader in Egyptology shows that the University 
is alive to the scientific responsibilities that devolve on us as 
a nation from our political action. 

It is not difficult to foresee that at no distant date an 
additional room will be required for the Egyptian Collection. 

Greatly increased space will also be eventually required for 
several other collections. The series of Classical Vases, which 
has a specially intimate connexion with the archaeological 
studies pursued in the University, has quadrupled within 
recent years. The collection of pre-historic Italian Antiquities 
and that illustrating the beginnings of civilization in the Greek 
lands, the investigation of which at present occupies me, have 
also undergone a rapid development. 

The additional space required for these various objects can 
be partly gained by the erection of a gallery, accompanied by 
a central bridge, round the greater part of the large Upper 
Room of the Ashmolean at present containing the Egyptian, 
Oriental and pre-historic Collections. There is also room for 
some additional cases in this and the adjoining rooms. The 
cost of the Gallery and Upper Cases can itself be hardly 
estimated at less than ;£'i,5oo. Besides this, there is at the 
present time an urgent necessity for the due preservation of 
specimens to replace twelve very ill-constructed cases taken 
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over from the Old Museum. How costly this process must 
ultimately be may be gathered from the fact that Messrs. 
Sage's revised estimate for one table case on the improved 
model is £go. It should not be forgotten in this connexion 
that ;i^i,ooo out of the sum of ^£'5,000 originally included in 
the estimate for fittings in the New Museum, was ultimately 
absorbed in the building fund. 

The educational functions of the Ashmolean Museum make 
it extremely important that the existing Collections of 
originals should be supplemented by casts and facsimiles of 
other objects beyond our reach. Extensive as is already the 
collection of Classical Casts, new discoveries, such as those of 
Delphi and Pergamon, are constantly supplying fresh material 
of the first importance that requires to be represented. Of 
casts and facsimiles of the masterpieces of Egyptian and 
Chaldaean Art we have hardly so much as a nucleus, while 
the reliefs of the newly discovered Hittite Art which English 
enterprise has done so much to bring to light are altogether 
unrepresented, though the Ashmolean Museum possesses the 
best existing Collection of its smaller relics. The fine 
Renaissance Collection, moreover, given and bequeathed by 
Dr. Fortnum, makes the want of any consecutive series illus- 
trating the larger works of Italian sculpture the more sensible. 

But casts like sculpture require most ample space for their 
proper study, and the due development of this part of our 
Collection must eventually demand the erection of several new 
galleries on the ground-floor of the Museum. 

A deficiency in the New Ashmolean Buildings which is 
already making itself felt is the absence of Basement or Store- 
rooms. In a large Museum a very considerable space is 
required for secondary specimens which for one reason or 
another it is advisable to keep, but which are valueless for 
exhibition purposes. The accumulation even of worthless 
specimens is often the price which a Museum has to pay for 
the goodwill of benefactors. Other specimens which have 
a real value for reference and research may be stored in the 
simplest manner, provided that there is a ready means of 
occasional access. To place the Museum on a satisfactory 
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footing in this respect, a systenn of dry basement rooms is 
extremely desirable. 

The Common Library of works on Art and Archaeology 
will undoubtedly require larger accommodation in the future. 
During the last few years the accessions of books, including 
Dr. Fortnum's Library, have been considerable, but very large 
additions must still be made to render it at all adequate for 
the needs of students. Here again the necessity for building 
may be for a while averted by the formation of an Upper 
Gallery round the existing room, a step which must ere long 
become a necessity. 

With the development of the Library the need of a special 
Librarian will also become increasingly ungetit. 

Among the ultimate aims of those connected with the 
Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries, must also be the 
erection of a Lecture Theatre analogous to that of the Univer- 
sity Museum. The present Ashmolean Lecture Room, as 
well as that of the Slade Professor, are lai-ge enough for 
ordinary purposes, but quite inadequate for lectures of a more 
public character, which at present have to be delivered away 
from the Institution which they concern. The erection of 
a Lecture Theatre would be a great source of strength. 

The tendency to specialization, and the subdivision of 
subjects which is the necessary condition of modern research, 
is certain in the near future to promote the growth of more 
definite Departments within the Museum. The need of 
appointing Academic representatives of these various branches 
of learning will be more and more felt, and it will at the same 
time become necessary to provide the Professors and Readers 
or other officials thus connected with the Museum, with rooms 
and conveniences of their own. Already the difficulty has 
arisen of providing the newly appointed Reader in Egyptology 
with adequate accommodation. 

The recent development of the Collections makes this want 
of specialist illustration very perceptible in various depart- 
ments at the present time. In particular, the noble series of 
objects illustrative of Italian Renaissance Art, presented by 
Dr. Fortnum, taken in connexion with the treasures already 
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existing in the Picture Galleries, renders the presence of 
a resident Professor of Fine Art a crying need. 

Happily in this case a clause in the indenture between 
Mr. Slade's executors and the University makes it possible for 
the University or a Benefactor to bring about this naost desir- 
able arrangement at a comparatively moderate cost. Under 
the clause in question an addition to the income of the Slade 
Professor of ;^aoo per annum, made on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, would enable it to deal with the Professorship on such 
lines as might be found most suitable. 

Already some years back I felt it my duty to urge on the 
University the claims of the Ashmolean Museum as the 
repository of the Coin Collections. It is needless here to 
enlarge either on the historic claims of the Museum, or on the 
special value of the study of Numismatics in its bearing on 
Art and Archaeology. It may be sufficient here to say that 
in some departments Numismatics supply the only definite 
landmarks delimiting the geographical range and fixing 
chronological points. No art studies or researches into 
ancient religious types can be conducted without them, while 
for epigraphy, the history of weight standards, and many 
other branches of historic science, their evidence is. indis-. 
pensable. 

That the transference, in part retransference, of the Univer- 
sity Coin Collections to the Ashmolean Museum was only 
a matter of time, could hardly admit of doubt. It has not 
however seemed advisable to press for a definite solution till 
the Ashmolean should be in a position not only to safeguard 
the collection (which could indeed be done), but to provide 
for its illustration and maintenance in a manner worthy of 
such valuable materials. 

To effect this adequately two objects must be kept in view, 
the erection of a separate Coin Room on improved principles> 
and a foundation which should ensure the perpetual presence 
in the University of a fitting representative of Numismati? 
Science. 

The Coin Department might be so constructed as to includ? 
a room such as that at Athens— combining the security of 
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a Strong-room with space for a considerable exhibition of coins 
and medals, so that it may as far as possible suit the needs of 
general and special students. It would also be desirable to 
exhibit in the same room the valuable collection of engraved 
gems and rings already in the possession of the Museum— the 
glyptic art having much in common with that of the die- 
sinker. 

Numismatics are a branch of learning in which English 
science has fairly held its own, and it may be hoped that the 
subject may eventually be represented in the University by 
a Reader. A benefaction which should combine the erection 
of a Coin Room attached to the Museum with the endowment 
of a Reader in this branch, would do much to turn to the best 
account the vast but at present imperfectly accessible materials 
in the possession of the University. 

From the above forecast it will be seen that the prospec- 
tive needs of the Institution are of the most comprehensive 
kind. 

In the near future sums amounting in the aggregate to not 
less than ;^3,5oo will be needed for fitting the existing Museum 
Rooms and Library with additional cases, and upper galleries 
to meet the rapid increase of the Collections in certain 
departments. 

Among eventual structural needs will be the erection of 
new exhibition rooms for Antiquities and Casts, of an addition 
to the Library, of Basement rooms for storage, of a Coin 
Room and a Lecture Theatre, and of further accommodation 
for Professors and Readers. 

The great increase in the materials illustrative of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Art, make it increasingly desirable that the 
additional endowment of ;^20o a year should be forthcoming, 
which will enable the University to possess a resident Professor 
of Fine Arts. 

The eventual establishment of a Coin Room should be 
taken in connexion with the endowment of a Readership or 
Chair in Numismatics. At the same time a comprehensive 
Library of works on Art and Archaeology will require the 
services of a trained Librarian. 

M 
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The above statement of the present and prospective needs 
of the Institution has been submitted by me to the Visitors 
of the Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries, and to 
those concerned with research and teaching in Art and 
Archaeology in the University, and has received their general 
approval. 

I am, 

Yours very faithfully, 

ARTHUR J. EVANS, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 



BOTANIC GARDEN. 

I'rom the Curators of the Botanic Garden. 

Botanic Garden, 
June 5, 1902. 

The Curators of the Botanic Garden, in reply to the 
Vice-Chancellor's Circular Letter, beg leave to request the 
Vice-Chancellor to bring before the University, on their 
behalf, the need for an increase in the annual grant made to 
them by the University for the maintenance of the Garden. 

As the University will remember, the funds arising from 
endowments have now, for some years past, been found 
insufficient for the proper maintenance of the Garden, and the 
University, in the year 1900, voted a grant to make up a sum 
of .£^670 per annum. This was recognized at the time as being 
experimental, but it was hoped that with a contribution from 
the Professor of a part of the fees received by him, it would 
be sufficient. 

The amount calculated upon from the fees has been fairly 
maintained, but even with this addition, the income has proved 
insufficient, and the Curators have had again and again to 
appeal to the generosity of the University to assist them. 

The accounts of the Garden are now, and have been for some 
years past, in debit. In very favourable years, it has been 
possible to reduce the debit, but the Curators have no margin 
to draw upon, and are at the mercy of any rise of prices and 
of any increase of expense which may follow upon prolonged 
cold and the consequent necessity of extra heating, or any 
accident which may occur to the permanent plant of the 
Garden, such as the tanks, boilers, &c. 

M a 
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Apart from this, they are obliged to keep down the expenses 
to what may be called starvation point, and are not able 'to 
provide adequately for the painting, or even the maintenance, 
of the houses, for which the University is liable, under the 
covenants of its lease ; nor would they be in a position to meet 
any demand for increased wages, such as the general rise in 
wages, or length of service in particular cases may not 
improbably bring upon them. 

Under all these circumstances, they beg respectfully to 
' submit that it is desirable that the annual payment from the 
University Chest should be increased from £6']o to £^^0 per 
annum, unless indeed some benefactor could be found who 
would be willing permanently to increase the endowment of 
one of the oldest, and most interesting, Gardens in Europe. 

T. HERBERT WARREN, 

Chairman of the Curators of the 

Botanic Garden. 

{On behalf of the Curators, May 2g, 190a.) 



EXTENSION DELEGACY. 

Prom the University Extension Delegacy. 

Examination Schools, Oxford, 
May 9, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice- Chancellor, 

Your Circular Letter of February ao, 1903, appears to 
ask for information on two points— 
I. The present financial position ; 

a. The future needs of the various departments and 
institutions of the University. 
In answer thereto, the Delegates for the Extension of 
Teaching beyond the limits of the University beg to report 
as follows : — 

I . Present position. The Delegacy are glad to be able to 
say that their financial position is at present sound. Their 
income has amounted, on the average of the last nine years, 
to about ;£'6,740 per annum. It is derived from two sources — 
(a) A quinquennial grant of ;^55o a year from the Uni- 
versity, allocated to the sustenance of the Central 
Office ; and 
(f)) Fees paid by the Local Committees, which during 
the last nine years have amounted to over £55,700, 
or an average of about £6,igo a year. This latter 
is exclusive of the very large sum, the amount of 
which cannot be precisely estimated, raised by 
Local Committees for the payment of purely local 
expenses. 

Out of the fees paid by Local Committees, some ;^47,ooo 
has been paid to graduates of the University who have 
acted as Lecturers and Examiners ; nearly £3,000 has been 
expended on printing, mostly at the Clarendon Press ; £1,261 
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on books. In addition to the above, some ;^a,ooo, or nearly 
£'i20 a year, has been drawn from the fees for the payment 
of office expenses ; the sum of £^i^o a year provided by the 
University having proved inadequate for this purpose as the 
work of the Delegacy has expanded and developed. 

2. Fnture needs. The Delegacy venture to hope that the 
University may in the near future find it possible to augment 
its present grant by the addition of the Liio a year necessary 
for the maintenance of the Central Office. The Delegacy 
would then be able to devote the whole of any surplus which 
may arise from the fees to an object of great importance. The 
precarious character of University Extension work frequently 
threatens them with the loss of their ablest lecturers. Twice 
Colleges have stepped in, and by the offer of Fellowships 
have prevented this catastrophe ; but the possession of some 
means at their own disposal to enable them from time to time 
to guarantee to special lecturers a permanent minimum in- 
come, would be of the highest value to their work. This 
could be done, on the existing basis of their work, if the 
income from fees could be relieved by an augmented grant 
from the University, of the necessary expenses of the Central 
Office. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 

Secretary. 



NON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS. 



Prom the Delegacy of Non-Collegiate Students. 

Students' Delegacy, High Street, Oxford, 
April 25, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I beg to thank you for your Circular Letter of 
February 30, which I have laid before the Delegates of 
Non-Collegiate Students. 

I am instructed to state, in reply, that the Delegates have 
no special claims to bring before the University, but that 
they would welcome the foundation by private persons of 
any Exhibitions for the good of the students. 

Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

R. W. M. POPE, 
Censor. 



THE SCHOOLS. 



From the Curators of the Schools. 

■f '. 

Examination Schools, 
Oxford, 

October 31, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

In reply to your Circular Letter of February ao, the; 
Curators of the Schools wish me to inform you that in; 
their opinion it will be desirable and necessary to instaL 
Electric Light throughout the Schools, at first in the large 
Hall and staircases and passages, and later in all the 
, Examination and Lecture Rooms. 

With this object they have invited estimates to be sent 
in of the cost of such partial and total installation, the entir^ 
cost being estimated at (say) £6qo, exclusive of fittingisJj 
(say) £,%^o. 

Besides this outlay, provision must be made at once for 
relaying the electric system of clocks and bells, which has! 
now been in work for twenty years ; and provision will also 
have to be made, by a Sinking Fund or otherwise, to redeeifl 
the cost of the Electric Light. 

So far as the Curators can foresee these represent all the 
wants involving considerable cost which are immediat^ 
pressing, assuming, of course that all minor wants can be 
met in the usual way and charged to current Revenue 
Account. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. N. JACKSON, 

Acting Curator. 

The Vice-Chancellor, 
Oriel College. 



